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PUBLIC FINANCES AND THE BANKS. 


The decrease of the public debt during September was $ 14,707,- 
229. During the first quarter of the current fiscal year, July, Au- 
gust and September, it was $29,279,672, which would be for the 
whole year at the same rate, $117,118,688. The revenues for the 
quarter compare as follows with those of the corresponding quarter 
of last year: 








Quarter ending Quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1882. Sept. 30, 1883. 
PR np ccuc ks cance aneuNs $ 66,729,549 —— $ 57,281,965 
internal duties.............. 38,449,961 cated 28,912,441 
Miscellaneous...........0+++- 9,537;520 re 75136,305 
$ 114,716,630 oeee $ 93,330,711 


The decrease for the quarter was therefore $21,385,919, or at the 
rate of $85,553,676 for the year, which exceeds somewhat the esti- 
mates made last winter of the effect of the tax-reduction law 
passed during the last session of Congress. The statement for Oc- 
tober shows a reduction of $ 10,304,798. 

During. the quarter ending September 30, the expenses of the 
Government (not including pensions) were $37,232,034, as com- 
pared with $39,164,164 during the same quarter in 1882, and the 
interest payments were $14,799,800, as compared with $ 17,220,249 
last year. In both items the decrease of payments for the quarter 
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is $4,352,579 as compared with the corresponding quarter of last 
year. At the same rate the expenses (exclusive of pensions) and 
the interest payments would be ‘for the whole of the current fiscal 
year $17,411,316 less than they were last year. There will, of 
course, be a continuing decrease in the interest payments, but we 
doubt very much whether the ordinary expenses will show a de- 
crease during the last three quarters of this fiscal year. The 
naval expenditures are likely to be greater, the Alabama payments, 
amounting to $10,000,000, are impending, and the approaching ses- 
sion of Congress is to be the long one, and that involves directly 
and indirectly a good deal of increase of expenditure as compared 
with a short session. 

The most uncertain thing about the comparative expenditures 
of this year and last is the pension payments. The expectation is 
that they will be larger this year, but if they are assumed to be 
the same we shall have very little reduction in expenditure to off- 
set the falling off in the revenues, and the surplus of last year of 
$ 133,000,000 would be reduced this year to about §$ 56,000,000. 
But, in considering how many bonds may be called, it must be 
recollected that we began the present year with a greater cash 
balance in the Treasury by $11,000,000 than the $140,000,000 which 
successive Secretaries of the Treasury have seemed to treat as the 
proper and normal amount. With an accruing surplus of $ 56,000,- 
000, if that proves to be the amount, the bond payments might 
therefore be $67,000,000. The surplus revenue of the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year was $15,0c0,o00 less than during the first 
quarter of the last fiscal year. At the same rate of falling off the 
surplus revenue of the whole of this year will be $60,000,000 less 
than it was last year, and would be reduced to $73,000,000. But 
all calculations are liable to be upset by variations in the pension 
payments and in the importation of dutiable goods. 

Congress will not be likely to act upon the question of the 
revenues before the last weeks of the approaching session, or 
about the first of next May. That will give six months from the 
present time to see how much effect in diminishing imports and 
tariff revenue is likely to be produced by the commercial depres- 
sion, and also what the real amount of the pension payments is 
to be. Congress always moves slowly and carefully in such things, 
and it is on all accounts best that it should be so. The _ news- 
papers complain that Congress does not pay so much attention to 
their advice as it should, but it is certainly true that a matter so 
grave and weighty as the finances of a great nation should not be 
settled by newspaper hurrahs. It is, furthermore, much to be de- 
sired that no really pressing necessity shall require a revision of 
the revenue laws until after the Presidential election of 1884. The 
less party manceuvering there is in the framing of tariffs and in- 
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ternal duties the better, and the time most affected by disturbing 
political influences is the year before a Presidential election. If 
this Congress must act at all upon the question of the revenues, 
it can do so more calmly, more wisely, and more usefully during 
the session of 1884-5. 

The question of the taxes is necessarily complicated with that 
of the basis of the bank-note circulation, inasmuch as the extent 
of the payment and cancellation of Government bonds is deter- 
mined by the amount of the Treasury surplus. A dispatch from 
Washington makes a statement claimed to be on the authority of 
Comptroller Knox, that of $ 100,000,000 of the threes next sub- 
ject to call, the banks hold for circulation purposes “a com- 
paratively small proportion.” The Comptroller will doubtless 
soon give the country exact information on that point, and prob- 
ably in his forthcoming annual report. Whatever may be the 
amount of calls falling within a year or two to come upon the 
bonds deposited by the banks, there are some measures, not likely to 
provoke much opposition, which would mitigate the effect of those 
calls in reducing circulation. One such measure is to allow the 
banks circulation to the extent of ninety per cent. of the market 
value of bonds, instead of ninety per cent. of their nominal par. 
The value of a bond as a security to be sold for the redemption 
of bank notes depends upon its selling price, and not upon its 
nominal par. 


PROHIBITING PUBLIC DEBTS. 


A constitution recently formed by a convention at Sioux Falls, 
for one of the States proposed to be carved out of the Territory 
of Dakota, contains some valuable provisions against the creation 
of debt, either by the State or by any of its counties, cities, or 
towns. They are in harmony, in that respect, with the present 
constitution and laws of most of the newer States of the West. 
It is not certain that this particular constitution will ever become 
operative, inasmuch as it is based upon a proposed method of di- 
viding Dakota into two States, which may be changed hereafter, 
either by the will of Congress or by the non-concurrence of the 
people of other parts of that territory. But, however the territory 
may be ultimately divided, we may reasonably suppose that the 
ideas upon the subject of public debts which prevailed in the as- 
semblage at Sioux Falls, will be found embodied in the fundamental 
law of any of the States which may be formed out of it. 

This Sioux Falls constitution forbids the State from ever con- 
tracting debts exceeding $500,000, except for the purposes of sup- 
pressing insurrection, repelling invasion, or of defending the United 
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States in time of war. It also forbids the loaning of the credit of 
the State in aid of any individual or corporate enterprise. It pro- 
vides that no city or town shall ever incur debts exceeding in the 
aggregate five per cent. of the assessed value of its taxable prop- 
erty, and it prohibits counties, cities, or towns from making dona- 
tions to, or loaning their credit in aid of, or subscribing to the 
capital stock of any association or corporation. These are all useful 
provisions, and seem to cut off most of the extravagant appropria- 
tions of money and credit, which have involved so many of our 
States and municipalities in financial difficulties. Nevertheless, this 
constitution, excellent as it is so far as it goes, may be fairly open 
to the criticism, that while it guards with vigilance against run- 
ning in debt hereafter, it makes no provision to compel counties, 
cities and towns to pay off within some fixed and reasonable term any 
excessive debts which they may have already incurred, and of which 
there are many cases in Dakota. Our readers may remember that we 
reprinted, two or three years ago, a statement from Governor Ord- 
way on that subject, which showed that the mine of municipal in- 
debtedness had been vigorously worked in that territory, and with 
the accompaniments usual in new and hopeful communities, of creat- 
ing bonds bearing a high interest, selling them at enormous discounts, 
and then using in a reckless way the money obtained at great sac- 
rifices. There are the same reasons for paying off debts heretofore 
created in excess of five per cent. of taxable valuation, as there are 
for preventing the future creation of such debts, and if the atten- 
tion of the people of Dakota is called to that point, they will 
make the proper provision. : 

We have referred many times to the admirable law passed by 
Massachusetts about 1874 for the regulation of municipal indebted- 
ness. That law covered the past as well as.the future, and required 
old debts to be paid off at a moderate fixed annual rate. 

There is another criticism which ought to be made upon the 
Sioux Falls constitution. It forbids the creation of any State debts 
exceeding $500,000, except to meet the emergencies of insurrec- 
tion or war, but fails to provide for the extinction within any 
limited time of debt incurred for such purposes beyond that sum, 
and which may therefore be perpetuated for ever. The New York 
constitutional. provision, made in 1846, prohibiting the creation of 
any new State debt except for war necessities, also required that 
every debt created for such purposes should be accompanied by a 
sinking fund which should extinguish it within eighteen years. It 
was under that provision that the great debt of New York, arising 
from bounties for soldiers and other expenses during the Civil War 
not reimbursed by the National Government, has now been fully 
paid. A contrary example is that of Maine, in which a constitu- 
tional provision was; made about 1850, that no State debt in excess 
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of $300,000 should be created, except for war purposes, but fixing no 
time within which debt so created should be extinguished. The 
result has been that its Civil War debt is still unpaid, and for 
several years past it has not been reduced. During, or soon after, 
the Civil War a law was passed for a sinking fund to pay it off, 
but this, being merely a law, and not a constitutional provision, 
was repealed by the Legislature about ten years ago. The State is, 
however, now paying off a debt incurred by assuming the debts of 
the towns for war purposes, so that the aggregate of its debts is 
undergoing a steady, though not rapid, reduction, but there is noth- 
ing in its constitution which prevents its war debt proper from 
being continued for centuries. That is left to the discretion of its 
legislative authorities, which may or may not be wisely exercised. 
The influences in favor of the creation and perpetuation of public 
debts are so insidious, ramified and powerful, that no possible safe- 
guard against them should be omitted. 


DOMESTIC TRADE AND FINANCE. 


During September there was a decrease of $1,235,405 in the 
amount of outstanding National-bank notes, and an_ increase of 
$ 848,245 in the amount of cash deposited for the redemption of 
the notes of failed, liquidating, and reducing banks. This makes a 
decrease of $2,083,650 in the net circulation of the National banks. 

During the first nine months of 1883, as compared with the same 
months in 1882, the failures in the United States increased in num- 
ber from 4,897 to 6,440, and in the amounts involved from $69,000,- 
000 to $118,261,918. Comparing the same periods, the failures in 
Canada increased in number from 537 to Ioo!1, and in the amounts 
involved from $5,000,000 to $11,688,951. A comparison between 
the third quarters of the two years in both countries presents an 
aspect even worse. 

The money article of the New York Zvening Post of October 13, 
calls attention to the fact that while cotton is very low, the world’s 
visible stock of it is only seventeen and a-half per cent. greater 
than it was a year ago, and is eight and three-quarters per cent. 
less than it was two years ago, and to the fact in respect to wheat, 
that although the world’s visible stock is less than at the same 
time in either of the last two years, the price is, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely depressed. And it adds: 


The same general facts of smaller stocks, but also lower prices, 
are true of iron and some of the other most important articles of 


domestic production and consumption. 


These facts do certainly negative, as to the important articles re- 
ferred to, the suggestion commonly made that the current low 
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prices are the result of over-production. In the opinion of the 
Evening Post, they justify the hope that a rise of prices is near 
at hand. But whether such a rise will actually occur depends, of 
course, upon what the real cause, other than the amount of pro- 
duction, of the present low prices is. Those who agree with Mr. 
Goschen that the main cause is the constriction of the world’s 
currency from extraordinary absoiptions of gold, will not believe 
that relief can come until those absorptions are checked, or in 
some way neutralized. On the other hand, those who do not agree 
with Mr. Goschen, but regard the actual low range of prices as 
only one of the ordinary alternations of the markets between buoy- 
ancy and depression, will look forward to a better state of things 
as certain to come, sooner or later, without reference to questions 
of currency. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has decided against issuing a spe- 
cial Chicago series of gold certificates, but it is said that applica- 
tion will be made to Congress for a law requiring the issue to be 
made. 

The profit of the Mint on the silver dollar coinage during the 
five years ending June 30, 1883, is officially reported at $ 17,342,113. 

A city contemporary (the /ournal of Commerce, of October 4 and 
5) advocates a system of bank notes regulated as to quantity by 
the wants of trade (the banks to issue notes at discretion 
up to half their capital), such as prevailed in England before Peel’s 
Bank Act of 1844, and in this country before the Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1865, taxing State-bank issues out of existence. This 
system prevails now in Canada. It is not known among the com- 
mercial nations of Europe. 

During the month of August there was an excess of merchandise 
exports over imports of $ 2,984,843, as compared with an excess of 
imports over exports of $ 3,004,140 in August, 1882. During August, 
1883, the net import of gold was $1,845,031, while the net export 
of silver was $994,759. Aggregating merchandise, gold and silver, 
the balance of trade was in our favor by the sum of $1,934,571. 

From an advance abstract of the forthcoming annual report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, it appears that the aggregate of 
pensions on the rolls increased from 280,000 July 1, 1882, to 303,- 
ooo July 1, 1883. Of applications on file not yet finally acted 
upon, there are 100,000 for pensions, and 148,000 for arrears of pen- 
sions. The average allowance for arrears was $1900, when examin- 
ations were made by only one physician, but has been reduced to 
$1400 from the present system of having the cases reported upon 
by a board of examiners. No new applications for arrears can be 
made without further legislation. The Commissioner estimates that 
sixty per cent., or 108,800 of the pending applications will be al- 
lowed, which, at $1400 for each case, will call for $152,320. The 
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current annual pensions amount to about $40,000,000, and are 
rather increasing than otherwise. If it be assumed that the pend- 
ing arrears cases will be finished up within three years, the average 
annual expenditures during those years for pensions and arrears of 
pensions will be $ 90,773,334. 
_ The report of the United States Railroad Commissioner shows 
that the United States hold as sinking funds $2,404,016 on ac- 
count of the Central Pacific, and $1,632,698 on account of the 
Union Pacific. Of the above amounts, $ 2,333,530 have been in- 
vested in United States bonds, for which $303,630 in premiums 
were paid; $1,703,184 remains uninvested. The Thurman iaw, pro- 
viding for these sinking funds, limited the investment of them to 
United States bonds. The interests of the roads and the ultimate 
security of the Government both demand that these funds should be 
as productive as possible, consistent with safety. It has been proposed 
in Congress to authorize their investment in the first mortgages on 
the two roads, and this clearly ought to be done. The Government is 
bound to take care of the first mortgages, because it holds itself the 
second mortgages. The first mortgages are, therefore, as good to 
the Government as its own bonds. The present condition of these 
funds, nearly half of them yielding no interest, is a public scandal. 

The exports of breadstuffs from all the.ports of the United 
States during September were $16,192,960, as compared with § 24,- 
662,001 during September, 1883. 

Of the $15,000,000 of three-per-cent. bonds, the call for which 
matures on the first day of December, $4,078,000 are deposited by 
banks as a basis for circulation. Of the $15,000,000 called to be 
paid on the fifteenth of December, $8,352,000 are deposited by the 
banks. 

The Washington correspondence (Oct. 20) of the New York 
Journal of Commerce states— 


There is a large and growing demand for silver certificates, com- 
ing mainly from St. Louis, the Mississippi Valley, Georgia, and the 
cotton and sugar-growing region generally. 


The total value of the exports, during September, of provisions 
tallow, and dairy products, from all the ports of the United States, 
" was $8,660,431, as compared with $7,453,284 during September, 1882. 


Our whole foreign merchandise trade in September shows imports 
of $51,089,851, and exports of $54,286,903, as compared with imports 
of $64,409,587, and exports of $62,815,827,in September, 1882. This year 
there is an excess of exports im September of $ 3,147,052 ; whereas, last 
year, there was an excess on the other side of $ 1,593,960. The whole 
foreign trade of September shows a large falling off as compared with | 
September of last year, and this falling off must be expected to continue. 
One of its results will be a falling off of the tariff revenues. 
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EXISTING PAPER CURRENCIES. 


We frequently see statements of the amounts of gold, silver, and 
paper money in the different countries of the world aggregated to- 
gether in a way which is very misleading as to the actual total of 
the currencies which they employ, even if the figures of the gold, 
silver and paper are correctly given, which is by no means always 
the case. 

A statement of that kind is now before us in a table, on pages 
696 and 697 of a volume prepared at the Mint Bureau, under the 
title of Production of Gold and Silver in the United States, 1882. 
The clerks in that bureau give the authorities which appear in the 
table, which may be assumed to be technically and literally correct. 
But, without explanations, they give an enormously exaggerated im- 
pression as to the amount of paper money in use. 

Thus, the paper circulation of this country October 1, 1882, is 
stated at $793,074,878, which is not even literally correct, unless it 
includes the gold and silver certificates, which are in no proper 
sense a paper circulation. They are vouchers for titles to gold and 
silver, in the nature of warehouse receipts, and are in fact and sub- 
stance a metallic circulation. The gold and silver are behind them, 
dollar for dollar, in the keeping of a depository forbidden to use 
them, and charged with the plain and simple dutv of keeping them 
until the owners call for their property. A year ago the greenbacks 
were 347 million dollars, and the bank notes were about 310 millions, 
after deducting from the latter the amount of money deposited and 
held in the Treasury for the redemption of such notes. Those de- 
posits are the five per cent. upon their circulation deposited by all 
the National banks, and the additional deposits made to take up 
circulation of such banks as have failed, or are winding up, or are 
reducing their note issues. From the greenbacks, if the purpose is 
to know how much they enlarge the currency, is to be deducted the 
coin held to redeem them. Precisely how much that is nobody 
knows, and not even the Secretaries of the Treasury themselves. 
The general idea about it which they have and give to the public 
is, that they keep an amount equal to about forty per cent. of 
the greenbacks, and that would be 138 million dollars, but neither 
that sum nor any other sum is separated and set apart from the 
other moneys in the Treasury for greenback redemption. We may 
calculate as we best can how much more cash is kept there than 
probably would be kept, if the Treasury was not charged with the 
duty of redeeming the greenbacks. If it is 100 million dollars, then 
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the currency of the country is enlarged 247 millions by the exist- 
ence of the greenbacks, and the total enlargement of it from our 
greenback and bank-note policies is $547,000,000, and from even 
that sum is to be deducted what ex-Treasurer Spinner called the 
“wastage” by the constant loss and destruction of circulating paper, 
and which has been considerable during the past twenty-one yearse 

The French paper circulation, which consists exclusively of the 
notes of the Bank of France, is put down in this table at $512,- 
129,625 in September, 1882. But the practice of that bank, except 
in great emergencies like war, or revolution, has always been until 
within the last three years, to hold an amount of coin about 
equal to its outstanding notes, which were, therefore, substantially 
coin certificates. In October, 1879, the excess of notes over coin 
held was only $21,240,000, This excess was expanded during the two 
following years to $175,130,009, but had fallen in April of this year 
to $167,411,000, On the thirteenth of September of this year it 
was $ 186,658,098. It may be said that the excess was larger, be- 
cause the cash of the bank is held to meet the claims of de- 
positors, as well as of note-holders; but even if this is true, the 
deposits in the Bank of France are always comparatively small. 
On the thirteenth of last September the Governmént and private 
deposits at Paris and in all the branches aggregated only $89,- 
7539335- 

The paper money of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is put down in this table at $ 203,692,764 in July, 1882. 
The fixed paper issue under Peel’s Bank Act of 1844 is $ 157,000,- 
ooo, and every note issued beyond that must have gold behind it, 
pound for pound, and is, therefore, not only in fact, but in law, a 
gold certificate, and is no more paper money than are the American 
gold and silver certificates issued by the United States Treasury. 

The German bank-note circulation is regulated as to quantity 
upon the principle of Peel’s Act, the fixed issue being about §$ 100,- 
000,000, and all beyond that resting upon an equal amount of gold. 
In addition, there is a Government issue of $37,000,000 in small 
notes, but to be reduced within a short period to $ 30,000,000, 
which is the exact amount of the gold in the war-chest in the 
Tower of Spandau. Altogether the German paper money is just 
about half the figure of $ 211,122,454 given in the table. 

Among the items of paper money given in the table are the fol- 





lowing : 
i POs 6 od net be eaketebehececnnnodeev eats $ 612,916,209 
Japan Government and bank paper.............. 147,288,681 
I Se NE ck cess icvecceevoseccesnces 37,101,750 
Be tarikkadisnaddeiserndidesssouede $ 797,306,846 


There are other cases of irredeemable paper in the list, but in 
he three cases given above the depreciation is large, averaging not 
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less than thirty-five per cent., so that the effectiveness of the 
$797,306,846, as compared with metallic money, is not more than 


$ 518,249,452. 
The footings of the table are — 





ee se eee eect ee eeee sere ees er ec sceeeaes $ 3,353,673, 748 
I a 2,182,768, 
RNIN GENIE. ..0 v.nccccece accesses coeeese 438,000,969 
a wie cei Ub ee ciaewicws ipidewétaseeueen 3,825,220,000 
a el ad a ali wae a se $ 9,799,663,661 


In another table, printed on page 700 of the same book, there 
is a statement of the “amount of specie in banks and National 
treasuries,” which foots up $1,698,986,763, which is deducted from 
the total of coin and paper, leaving a balance which is described 
as “active circulation,” amounting to $8,100,676,898. A person 
reading both the tables would not be led into the error of supposing 
that the currency of the world is increaséd by the gross nominal 
amount of the paper issues, but the tables are sometimes reprinted, 
or referred to, separately from each other. Furthermore, while it 
may be true that $ 1,698,986,763 is probably not far from the deduc- 
tion which ought to be made from the gross nominal amount of 
the paper issues, in determining how much they augment the vol- 
ume of the money in use, some items are erroneously included in 
it, and other items are erroneously excluded from it. If the errors 
of one kind affect the errors of another kind, it is only a lucky 
coincidence. There is, for example, no justification for deducting 
from the issues of the banks of this country the amount of cash 
which is held in their vaults, that being a reserve, not against 
their circulating notes, but against their deposits. Nor is there any 
reason for deducting the $123,000,000 of gold held under Govern- 
ment authority in Russia from the paper roubles in that empire. 
In estimating the volume of Russian money the gold is to be 
added to the paper roubles, instead of being deducted from them. 
The paper roubles are redeemable, if they are ever redeemed at all, 
not in gold, but in silver. The gold, whatever the amount of it 
may really be, is not held for any purpose having relation to the 
paper roubles, but for the purpose of meeting the exterior obliga- 
tions of the empire, all the foreign loans of which are stipulated 
either in gold or in sterling money, which is practically. the same 
thing. 

Of the four principal commercial nations, the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and France, possessing an aggregate population of 
175 millions, and with a superiority in wealth and stability of gov- 
ernments, which enable them to maintain better than they can be 
maintained elsewhere, systems of paper money kept firmly at coin 
standards, it is only the United States which has much enlarged the 
monetary volume in that way. The total enlargement of that kind 
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in the other three nations is roughly 437 million dollars (157 mil- 
lions in Great Britain, 105 millions in Germany, and 175 millions 
in France ), whereas the enlargement in this country may be stated 
at 547 millions, namely, 247 millions in greenbacks and 300 millions 
in National-bank notes, over and above the coin held for their re- 
demption. It is very clear that there is a good deal of room for a 
safe enlargement of the paper money of Great Britain, Germany 
and France, whenever they shall think it expedient to increase it. 
The present fixed paper issue in Great Britain is about $ 3,000,000 
less than the amount at which it was established by Peel’s Bank 
Act of 1844, since which date there has been a large increase of 
British population and an enormous increase of British wealth and 
trade. There is no indication, however, that there will be any im- 
mediate movement in either Great Britain, Germany, or France in 
the direction of supplementing the metals by paper. There is more 
agitation on the subject in England than in either of the other 
countries. Without doubt the action of all these countries will be 
much influenced by the future out-turn of the gold mines of the 
world. 


SILVER IN HOLLAND. 


In 1847 Holland established an exclusively silver standard, but 
in 1874-5 enacted two laws, one suspending the coinage of silver 
and the other authorizing the coinage of gold and making it a 
legal tender equally with silver. Under this last law $ 35,000,000 of 
gold were coined, almost the whole of it during the first two 
years after the passage of the law. But this gold did not enter 
to any extent into the circulation. It gradually disappeared by ex- 
port, and, so long as it remained in Holland, was held principally 
in the vaults of the Netherlands Bank. 

The gold held by that bank amounted to the following sums at 
the dates named: 


December 31. December 31. 
SE ccadeeeneews $ 30,670,000 ee $ 7,700,000 
pveeoeedoreees 23,720,000 BEER. cccccceseccses § 68S2O0R000 


This decline, almost to the vanishing point, of gold in the Neth- 
lands Bank, which held substantially all the gold in the country, 
created uneasiness in many quarters in Holland. As a consequence 
of this feeling Messrs. Vrolik and Pierson, the Dutch delegates to 
the Paris Monetary Conference of 1881, at Paris, issued a pamphlet 
in September, 1882, in which they urged the Cabinet to propose to 
the Chambers the adoption of a law embracing the two following 
provisions : 

First, That the Government be authorized as a matter of discre- 
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tion to withdraw from circulation silver coins to an amount not 
exceeding $8,335,000. . 

Second, That the bars resulting from the melting of the with- 
drawn silver coins should be placed at the disposal of the Nether- 
lands Bank, so that, if its stock of gold became exhausted, it 
could supply to its customers having foreign payments to make, 
silver at the market price of the day. 

This plan seems to have been adopted by the Cabinet, with a 
modification increasing the silver coins authorized to be withdrawn 
to twenty-five million florins, or $10,000,000. The London Economist, 
of September 29, says that the Cabinet “intend to bring the plan 
before the legislature during the autumn.” What the Chambers 
will do with it remains to be seen. If the Fconomzst has in- 
formation on that point it does not give any. 

In the meantime, since the proposition of Messrs. Vrolik and 
Pierson was made, the gold in the Bank of Netherlands has been 
largely increased, possibly as a consequence of a loan put on the 
European markets this year by the Dutch Government. From $2,- 
290,000, at the end of 1882, it rose on the second of June, 1883, 
to $19,400,000, and although it then began to decline it was still 
$ 11,785,000 on the fifteenth of September, 1883. It is not easy for 
anybody on the spot to know what a legislative body will do. 
The action of the Dutch Chambers on the silver question in De- 
cember, 1876, was exactly the reverse of what the then American 
Minister at the Hague advised our State department that it would 
be. In this case the sale by the Dutch Government of $ 10,000,- 
ooo of silver, even if it obtains authority to sell it, and does act- 
ually sell it, would not much affect the market for that metal, 
and its principal importance would be as an indication of a purpose 
to go ultimately to a gold standard. 


ee 2ce-8e ee = 


FOREIGN MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


The imports by British India of gold from all quarters, during 
the last three years, were as follows: 


Year ending Year ending 
Mar. 31. Mar. 31. 
a eee $ 18,360,285 + Pidccacecvenescs $ 25,475,060 
Se ee 24,281,960 ee 


During three months, April, May, and June, of this year, they 
amounted to $6,619,850, of which about one-half was from Aus- 
tralia. This imported gold is not used for money, but for orna- 
ments, Xc. 

The exports of wheat from India, notwithstanding the low prices, 
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have increased rapidly since the reduction of wheat freights on the 
Indian railways. | 
Three months Exports of Three months Exports of 


ending June 30. wheat (cwts.) ending June 30. wheat (cwts.) 
i ia at ing sabia 3,604,967 “ae Gnade ssceencven 7,690,890 
Pbawedrcedennese 4,263,170 onan 


The general range of prices continued to fall in Great Britain 
during August. The London Lconomi7st, of September 15, says: 

“A fairly general fall took place in the prices both of manufac- 
tures and raw materials during August, and consequently in most 
industries a very low level of values is now current. This is spe- 
cially observable in the iron and cotton trades, and prices are like- 
wise lower as regards woolens.” 

During the first eight months of 1883, Great Britain imported 
$ 30,442,000, and exported $29,704,000 of silver, the valuation being 
made on the British gold price of silver. 

Of the imports, $12,060,000 were from Mexico and South Ameri- 
ca, exclusive of Brazil, and $8,795,000 were from the United States. 
Of the exports, $19,399,000 were to British India. 

The Mexican Fzxanczer, of September 22, says that Mr. Samuel 
Miller, who may be presumed from his name to be, or to have 
been a citizen of this country, has been authorized by the State 
of Chihuahua to establish a note-issuing bank, with the right to 
issue $300,000 in notes of the denominations of one dollar, fifty 
cents, and twenty-five cents. The /zzancter evidently does not 
relish this proceeding, and after denouncing a “rag currency,” pro- 
ceeds to say that “it is fortunate that the Federal Government 
proposes to take the right to legislate on banking affairs into 
its own hands.” We have had a long experience in this country 
of the result of leaving to States the power to organize corpora- 
tions with the power to create money, which the power to issue 
circulating notes really is. Nothing but ruin ever did, or ever can, 
result from such a system, either in this country or in Mexico. 
However prudent some States may be in their legislation, there will 
always be found. other States to give bank charters upon vicious 
principles and to unworthy persons. [f the circulation of State 
banks could be confined to the States in which they were created, 
the mischief of swindling concerns would be confined to the com- 
munities who are responsible for their existence. This localizing of 
currencies is, however, neither possible nor desirable in this country, 
and we do not see how it can be so in Mexico. In both, money 
is National in its use, and should be kept strictly under National 
supervision. That is now the policy of the United States, and will 
never be changed. : 
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THE DIFFUSION OF METALLIC MONEY. 


It is stated in the London E£conomzst of June 9, 1883, on the 
authority of a British Consular report from Servia, that the price 
of flour at Nisch, in Servia, was 4s. 7d. per 100 pounds, or about 
one and one-eighth cents per pound, and that it was of as good 
quality as Canadian flour then quoted at 13s. 6d. in Liverpool, or 
about three times as much. It is added that the exports of Servia 
consist, fifty-five per cent. of cattle and pigs, and twenty-two per 
cent. of grain, and that it could export “enormous quantities” of 
flour if could obtain as good prices as the Canadians do. The 
causes of the low prices in Servia are partly geographical, partly 
the lack of railroad facilities, but principally the fact that it has 
not been as much opened to trade as it might be, even in the 
present state of its communication with the outside world. Great 
advantages are anticipated from the completion of the railroad 
which is to connect it with Salonica on the A?gean Sea. At present 
the Servian producers are obliged to deal principally with a few 
Austrian merchants, who are able, by combination and in other ways, 
to compel them to sell at very low prices. 

This case of Servia illustrates the point made a few years ago by 
the late J. Cliffe Leslie, that the writers who have spoken of a 
great rise of prices in Europe as having followed the working of 
the mines of America during the first century after its discovery, 
have only given the market quotations of London, Hamburg, and 
other commercial points, overlooking the fact that during much 
longer than one century considerable portions of Europe remained 
into which the gold and silver of the New World did not work 
their way, and that this is true to some extent even to this 
day of the larger part of Eastern Europe. Of course the new 
prices have only appeared in the places into which the new money 
has actually penetrated. From the greater facilities of inter-com- 
munication in very modern times the gold of California and 
Australia diffused itself more rapidly than was possible in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and it is in that circumstance that 
is to be found the explanation of the fact that the effect upon 
prices of that unprecedented out-turn of monetary metal fell so far 
short of what was commonly expected, and was also so short lived. 

In any forecast of metallic prices in the future, while we ought 
to take into account on one side the constant extension of the 
banking facillities and expedients whereby the use of money is 
economized, we ought also to take into account, on the other side, 
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the fact that there is still a considerable portion of the world 
in which the employment of money has not to any extent superseded 
barter, and that is true of some parts of even highly-civilized and 
commercial countries. The classes, regions and localities now under- 
supplied with money cannot obtain the share to which they are en- 
titled according to the principles which finally control the distribu- 
tion of money, without draining it away from other quarters. 

We have had in our own country very striking illustrations of the 
fact that the effect of an increase of money fer capita to increase 
prices has been neutralized by a superseding of barter by the use 
of money among portions of the population; so that while there 
was an increase of money fer capita, taking the whole population 
into the account, there was really no increase fer capita, if only 
that part of the population using money is taken into account. 

When Albert Gallatin published his Conszderations on Currency 
and Banking in 1831 he computed the money used in the United 
States at only six dollars Jer capita, whereas it is now commonly 
computed at about twenty-five dollars. But of the state of things in 
1831 as to the non-use of money by very large classes in the 
country, Gallatin said : 

Barter continues to be a principal mode of exchange in the 
country, at least in a great portion of the United States, where 
the planter and farmer obtain from time to time their supplies from 
the merchant, and pay him annually with their crop.* 

It must not be forgotten that planters and farmers constituted a 
much larger proportion of our population fifty years ago than they 
do now. 

That the actual present capacity of this country to absorb money 
without affecting prices is very much greater than it ever was be- 
fore, and in particular that it is greater than it was just prior to 
the Civil War, or during the depressed pefiod of six years ending 
with 1879, is, as a matter of fact, beyond controversy. Indeed the 
present actual rate fer capita of absorption of money at a parity 
of value with the metals was so universally considered by our 
most experienced bankers as a sheer impossibility, that they re- 
garded a contraction of the paper money as an essential pre-requi- 
site to a resumption of specie payments. 

In the North American Review for November, 1877, will be found 
papers expressing that view from Hugh McCulloch, and from Mr. 
John L. Ropes, of Boston. Mr. McCulloch said: 


Before the late Civil War the largest amount of paper money in 


* The New York 7imes (August 19) prints a letter, dated in 1833, from an English 
schoolmaster, who had located himself at a place six miles from Cleveland (O.), in which 
the writer, after speaking generally of the ‘‘uncommon scarcity of money,’ says: 

‘* Frequently men who are possessed of a good farm and considerable stock are weeks 
and months without a cent, They barter, or, as they call it, trade, for almost everything, 
and are so accustomed to it that they don’t feel it.’’ 
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circulation was $214,000,000. . . The indications now are, that 
without further legislation the outstanding paper currency will not 
be reduced within the next fifteen months below $600,000,000. . 
None but men of a highly sanguine temperament can expect that 
specie payments can be resumed and maintained with six hundred 
millions of paper money in circulation. 


Mr. Ropes said: 


We may assume that from $ 300,000,000 to $ 400,000,000 of notes, 
or notes and coin, will circulate on a specie basis. All beyond this 
is mere supposition, without the shadow of a rational argument to 
support it. 


These calculations were correctly made, taking into account the 
increase of population as compared with prior periods, and they 
were erroneous only because something happened which nobody 
anticipated, viz., the use of money becoming common with large 
classes, especially in the West and South, who had formerly con- 
ducted their exchanges mainly by barter. 

How much money may be swallowed up without affecting prices in 
other countries, by the substitution of cash for barter, nobody is 
wise enough to foresee. What is to be hoped is, that the operation 
will be a gradual one, and not make progress any faster than the 
counteracting force of banking expedients in economizing the use of 
money. 





ih... 


BRITISH VIEW OF THE FALL OF PRICES. 


In Mr. Goschen’s address of April 18, 1883, before the London 
Bankers’ Institute upon the fall of prices within recent years, of 
which he considered the conspicuous, although not the sole 
cause to be the new demand for gold in certain countries, he esti- 
mated the amount of this new demand to have been within the 
ten years beginning with 1873, as follows: 





BR WN BMI, oo oc cecsssccovcccescossscees Z, 100,0C0,000 
Pi tetiemenitdschiwansn keel me aeons 84,000,000 
D PE vere svdeedueeqeeswsedas Sees sdeesess 16,000,000 

BO code cccccveseseosesccenecees Z£, 200,000,000 


The total production of gold in the world during the same ten 
years is not ordinarily estimated at more than an annual average of 
£, 22,000,000. If, therefore, Mr. Goschen was right in his computa- 
tion of the new demand in the United States, Germany and Italy, 
ten-elevenths of the entire gold production have been absorbed by 
those three countries alone, to say nothing of the same demand 
from tne Scandinavian States, which have demonetized silver, and 
from Holland, which, although not demonetizing silver, has since 
1873 resumed to some extent the coinage of gold, which it had 
wholly abandoned in 1847. 
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The new United States demand for gold arose from our coin re- 
sumption of January 1, 1879, in connection with the fact that ‘our 
coinage of silver was stopped in 1873, and not resumed until March, 
1878, and then under a restriction as to its monthly rate, which 
made the coin resumption of the following year to a large extent 
practically a gold resumption. Our gold demand was also further 
increased by the fact that our paper money has been, since 1878, an 
unchanged amount, being fixed absolutely by law, so far as the green- 
backs are concerned, and being fixed practically by circumstances so 
far as National-bank notes are concerned. The result has neces- 
sarily been that the increase of our currency arising from the in- 
crease Of population and exchanges has consisted entirely of the 
metals, and principally of gold. 

The London Economist; of May 12, criticises Mr. Goschen’s esti- 
mate of the new demands for gold as being too high, and espe- 
cially in respect to this country. It says that instead of an absorp- 
tion of £ 100,000,000 by the United States, trade returns show an 
excess of imports over exports of gold of only £ 36,000,000 dur- 
ing the six fiscal years ending June 30, 1882, which cover the 
period of our resumption of coin payments, including the prepara- 
tions for it. To the £ 36,000,000 the Economist adds {£ 30,000,000 
(which is probably a little too low a figure) for the production 
during the same six years of our mines of gold in excess of the 
consumption of that metal in the arts. We certainly have not in- 
creased our gold in monetary use as much as £ 100,000,000 since 
1873. The Director of the Mint estimates the amount now in such 
use at £ 120,000,000, or $ 600,000,000, but this estimate is generally 
considered too high. The amount in use in 1873 was considerable. 
It was then the exclusive currency of the Pacific States, the only 
money used at the Custom Houses, and in the heavy interest pay- 
ments on our public debt, and the principal part of the metallic 
reserves of the banks. Silver was at that time equally a legal 
money, but gold, being three per cent. cheaper, was employed where 
metallic money was required. Furthermore, large amounts of gold 
were locked up in the United States Treasury before there was any 
expectation of or preparations for a resumption of coin payment.* 
Taking all circumstances into account it is quite certain that the 
gold in use in this country was a great deal more than £ 20,000,000, 
or $ 100,000,000. Probably the Economést, in fixing the new American 
absorption of gold since 1873 at £ 66,000,000, has made the figure 
* This was done under the influence of the New York gold speculators, who were suc 
cessful in persuading successive Secretaries of the Treasury that the credit of the country 
did not rest upon its wealth and revenues, but upon the greater or less number of kegs 
and bags of metal kept under their official lock and key. There has never been a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who has not experienced a gratification of his vanity and of his sense 
of importance and power, from the control of large balances of cash, and so long as human 


nature is unchanged there never will be one, 
22 
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somewhat too small, but it is apparently nearer right than the 
figure given by Mr. Goschen. 

The Lconomzst makes the further criticism that in fixing £ 84,- 
000,000, which is about the amount of the new German gold coin- 
age, as the measure of the new absorption of gold by Germany, 
Mr. Goschen overlooked the fact that there was some quantity of 
old gold coins in circulation in Germany prior to the new Imperial 
coinage. It says further that “it is calculated,” but without stating 
by whom, that the gold coins previously circulating in Germany 
amounted to from £ 25,000,000 to £ 30,000,000. The evidences from 
the best sources presented to the U. S. monetary commission, 
showed that there was scarcely any German gold in use in Ger- 
many, while that metal was demonetized between 1857 and the 
end of 1871; and this is confirmed by the fact that when the new 
German gold coinage had reached $ 421,447,000, which is nearly its 
present amount, the old German coins deposited for recoinage were 
only $22,356,000. (See Economist of September 25, 1880.) Doubt- 
less there were some foreign gold coins held in Germany before 
the commencement of its new gold coinage, but there is no reason 
to suppose that an equal number are not held there now. 

If the criticisms of the LEconomzst are all well taken, they reduce 
the new gold demands of the United States, Germany and Italy to 
£ 139,000,000, and might seem to leave £81,000,000 of the total 
gold production of ten years to supply the wear and tear and 
losses of the gold coins of the world, and to meet the new demands 
of increasing populations and exchanges. But a large portion of the 
annual production is required for consumption in the arts. 

A criticism of a different sort is made, that Mr. Goschen com- 
pares the prices of 1883 with those of 1873, which was a part of 
the short period of inflated prices in Europe which followed the 
Franco-Prussian War. Thus, the London Sankers’ Magazine for 
May, 1883, says: 

There can be no doubt about the increased purchasing power of 
gold since 1873. But then ten years ago there was a general infla- 
tion of prices. 


Mr. Goschen replies to that criticism that although the prices of 
1873 were higher than those of 1868-70, they were not so high as 
those of 1863-4, which is undoubtedly true, and is recognized as 
true by all authorities. The London 7zmes (May 4, 1883) says: 


Prices are low, lower on the whole than they were, not merely in 
1873, but ten years earlier. 


It} is no more a matter of rational controversy that the disuse 
of one of the precious metals as money tends to contract currency 
and prices, than that a decline in the production of the precious 
metals has that tendency. It was upon no other ground that the 
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proposition to use only one metal in the commercial world was put 
by Chevalier and his disciples, by whom it was first made in 1855-6. 
There was then no such avowed purpose, and probably no such 
real purpose, on the part of most of those persons as that of 
bringing about a decline of prices. They, at any rate claimed, that 
they desired nothing more than to prevent an injurious inflation 
of prices which they believed to be threatened by the _ extraordi- 
nary out-turn of the California and Australian gold mines. But all 
the aspects of the case have changed, now that the production of 
gold has largely fallen off, and that the aggregate production of 
both the metals has been for many years stationary, or declining, 
while populations and exchanges have multiplied, and that the de- 
cline of prices is seriously aggravating the burden of private and 
public debts. 

Mr. Goschen does not attribute the fall of prices since 1873 solely 
to the demonetization of silver in Germany and the United States. 
He refers to other causes, such as the decreased yield of the gold 
mines, the new demands for gold .arising from enlarging propula- 
tions and trade and from the increased consumption of it in the 
arts, the resumption of coin payments in certain countries, the 
diminished cost of manufactured articles from improvements in ma- 
chinery, and the diminished cost of both sea and land transporta- 
tion. But whatever other and cumulative causes there may have 
been, he says what is too clearly true to be fairly denied by any 
intelligent person, that the disuse of one of the precious metals 
must tend to increase the demand for, and the value of, the other 
metal, and to reduce prices by diminishing the total quantity of 
money. Mr. Goschen does not take the trouble to argue that point 
any more than Alexander Hamilton did, when he contented him- 
self with saying, in his Mint report of 1791, 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge 
the quantity of the circulating medium, and is liable to all the ob- 


jections which arise from a comparison of the benefits of a full, 
with the evils of a scanty, circulation. 


The perseverance in powerful quarters in the effort to bring 
about the general disuse of silver as money in the commercial 
world, notwithstanding the fact, apparent since about 1865, that the 
supply of gold alone has become inadequate to save prices from 
a fall, is conclusive evidence that in those quarters such a fall is 
desired as a benefit, rather than deprecated as an evil. And now 
that the fall of prices can neither be concealed nor attributed to 
merely transitory circumstances, it becomes a necessity in those 
quarters to meet the question boldly, and to maintain that a fall 
of prices is in itself no calamity, and that at least as many advant- 
ages as disadvantages will arise from it. This frankness’ is espe- 
cially noticeable in England, and it is not remarkable that it is so, 
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considering that its interest as the creditor of all the world is so 
large and dominating. 

Mr. Goschen says in his letter to the London 7zmes of May 7, 
1883, in respect to the fall of prices: 

“This general decline is not in itself a calamity.” . . . The 
final disturbance will be limited to those cases where individuals 
or corporations have permanent contracts either to receive or to 
pay fixed sums of gold. 

The London 7zmes, as is well known, holds its position as the ap- 
parent leader of British opinion by no other tenure than that of ex- 
ceptional skill in knowing what that opinion is, and in foreseeing 
what it will be. It is, therefore, the best indicator of what the 
views of Englishmen actually are, and will probably be hereafter. 
If it is a reliable indicator in this case, it does not seem probable 
that England will change any old policy in respect to the mone- 
tary use of the metals, or introduce any new policy in respect to 
the monetary use of paper, for any such purpose as that of arrest- 
ing a rise in the value of money, or, what is the same thing, a 
decline in the prices of commodities. 

The 7Zzmes, of May 7, 1883, in its comments upon the views of 
Mr. Goschen, admits that prices are lower than they were ten 
years ago, and indeed “as low, or nearly as low,” as_ before the 
California and Australian gold discoveries, and that Mr. Goschen 
“has laid his finger on a cause” of the fall in prices, in the new 
demand for gold by Germany, the United States and Italy, “capable 
of the effect he assigns to it.” But it insists that unless some 
other countries shall hereafter make the same new demand which 
those three countries have made, there will be no further rise in 
gold, and that it may even fall in value. 

The 7Zzmes concludes by pointing out what it regards as “the 
main social and economical effects of a rise or fall in the purchas- 
ing power of gold,” which it enumerates as follows: 

That a rise in the value of gold is favorable to the creditor and 
adverse to the debtor class, is a point of common remark. So, 
too, to the owners of fixed incomes, a rise in the value of gold is 
equivalent to an increase of income. To the mercantile and manu- 
facturing classes it has an opposite effect, but not to the extent it 
seems to have. Low money prices do not, Mr. Goschen insists, mean 
bad business. They do mean that business operations have become 
subject to new conditions, and that they must be conducted with 
proper reference to them. The effect of the value of gold on the 
position of the working classes is less obvious, but it is probably 
far from inconsiderable. Prices vary more rapidly than wages do. 
A rise of prices means, therefore, a diminished command of the 
articles of consumption which it affects. A fall of prices, wages 
remaining the same, has, of course, an opposite effect. The upper 
and middle classes, so far as their incomes are the payment of 


services rendered, are affected in the same way as the working 
classes. The physician gets his guinea, the lawyer his six and 
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eightpence. If prices are low so much the better for the recipi- 
ents. If prices are high they must submit to the loss, for their 
customary rate of pay will continue the same in either case. If 
the professional classes were content to live as simply as_ their 
fathers did, they would feel the benefit of lowered prices. That 
they do not feel it is due to the fact that their rate of expendi- 
ture has been more than proportionately raised. 


The foregoing observations sufficiently indicate the lines upon 
which the interests represented and championed by the London 
T7mes intend to fight out their side of the question of appreciating 
money and reducing prices. On the consolatory views which they 
present nobody is to suffer except “the debtor class,” and not 
even the merchants and manufacturers, to whom “low money prices 
do not mean bad business,’ but merely “new conditions.” The 
gainers are to be the creditors, fund-holders, and owners of fixed 
incomes, and, in addition, the working classes, who are to buy 
cheaper while their wages remain the same, and the numerous 
persons of “the upper and middle classes,” whose revenue consists 
of “the payment of services rendered,’ such as “physicians” and 
“lawyers,” and the 7zmes might have added clergymen, professors, 
and placemen generally, in both public and private establishments, 
whose “customary rate of pay will remain the same,” whatever 
may happen to money and prices. In some mysterious way em- 
ployment is to remain as abundant and wages as high as before, 
however much productive enterprises may be checked as a conse- 
quence of being made unfrofitable by falling prices. The condition 
of everybody, capitalist, office-holder, and laborer, is to be improved, 
at the expense of one single portion of mankind, “the debtor 
class.” 

The assumption of the 7zmes, that the resources of debtors are 
sufficiently ample to make everybody else rich, would be wholly 
unintelligible if the view was confined to those who are involved 
in an individual and personal indebtedness. But undoubtedly the 
view of the 7zmes is the much wider and more correct one that, 
as the result of the spread of the British funding system over the 
whole civilized. world, and over a good deal of the world which 
can hardly be called civilized, all tax-payers, large and small, and 
not only all present tax-payers, but all future tax-payers for indefi- 
nite generations to come, are debtors. The security for this class 
of debts is not only all the property acquired and to be acquired, 
of those who owe them, but the excess of the proceeds of the 
labor of themselves and of their posterity above what is required 
for their subsistence, which excess can always be reached and ap- 
propriated by governments through taxes upon consumption. With 
twenty-five thousand million dollars of National debts already ex- 
isting and being constantly increased, to which is to be added an 
unknown but certainly enormous mass of city and other local pub- 
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lic indebtedness, for which the estates and earnings of tax-payers 
are held in pawn, it is quite plain that the phrase “debtor class” 
has a very wide meaning, and that the profits to be made out of 
them by increasing the value of money must be sufficient to ag- 
grandize in a marked degree the incomes and position of a very 
numerous body of persons. The article quoted from the TZzmes 
shows clearly enough the policy of those persons, and foreshadows 
the sort of plausibilities and soothing phrases by which they will 
endeavor to mask it from the observation, or sugar-coat it for the 
palates, of those who are to be victimized by it. 
GEO. M. WESTON. 


WHAT KIND OF A CURRENCY SHALL WE HAVE ?* 


A solution of the above question must soon be found and 
applied. The contraction of our paper circulating medium has begun, 
and all know that this movement cannot long continue without 
casting a deep shadow over every kind of business. To stay this 
movement the remedy has been proposed of stopping the payment 
of the public debt, thus leaving the basis of the bank circulation 
alone. This remedy, however, cannot be safely applied. Notwith- 
standing the perfection of the present bank-note circulation, the 
people would not contentedly suffer it to exist if the cost were 
the interest on a considerable part of the public debt. The price 
would be too heavy to pay for maintaining the notes, and no one 
ought to think of carrying the burden of the public debt a mo- 
ment in order to accomplish this purpose. Perhaps, if we were 
wise, the debt would be reduced less rapidly, yet we should con- 
sider how generally the people favor the swift discharge of our 
National indebtedness. They do not believe it 1s a blessing, and 
nothing yields greater delight to them than to read a monthly debt 
statement showing a large reductiou. To pay the principal is a 
much more cheerful thing than to pay interest, and the best and 
easiest time to pay a public debt is when the people are in tec 
mood for doing it, whatever may be their economic condition. The 
American people are in this mood to-day, and if the present policy 
of debt-paying were reversed great evils would surely befall the 
nation. The banks are not so short-sighted as to attempt this, for 
they well know that if they did the people would turn on them 
and threaten or destroy their existence. Besides, it is contrary to 
every principle and tradition of banking to prolong indebtedness. 


* This article formed ‘the principal part of an address by the editor at a banquet of the 
bankers of Chicago, on the evening of the twenty-third of October. Of course, our readers 
will not infer that the MAGAzineg is committed to the views here expressed. 

A more complete presentation of the plan will soon be given by us in another form. 
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' The essence and life of the business consists in the faithful and 
prompt fulfilment of all engagements. 

Admitting, therefore, that the reduction of the public debt should 
continue without regard to the National banks, how can a sound 
paper circulating medium be established when the basis of the ex- 
isting circulation of the banks shall disappear? 

One of the most eminent New York bankers, who has studied 
this question, is Mr. Coe. Some of you, doubtless, recall what he 
said in the Bankers’ Convention at Saratoga, last year. He de- 
clared that a currency coming through the channels that commerce 
itself creates could be provided and be sufficiently protected by 
the true and only security which the country possesses, viz.: its own 
property and productions running concurrently with the paper it 
represents. “This is all,” he continued, “that ever gives stability 
and value to National, State or municipal debts, only to redeem 
them it is not thus naturally allied. Thus would it be made at the 
place where and at the time when existing products are to be 
moved, would coincide with them in amount, and it would be re- 
deemed and retired by the proceeds of those products after they 
have reached the market and have been converted into money 
value. Quantity would be regulated by the property conveyed, and 
quality secured by the fact that the redemption and withdrawal 
would be rigorously exacted by the facilities and competitions of 
modern business.’”” He concluded by appealing to all present to say 
whether it would not, like all other and larger forms of commercial 
obligations, regularly proceed by a law within itself, following the 
law of nature. 

By this plan it is proposed to base a bank currency on 
“property and productions running concurrently. with the paper 
they represent.” When the Bank of England resumed specie payments 
in 1821, it could issue notes without restriction, and ample provi- 
sion was made for their redemption whenever they should be pre- 
sented. During the twenty-three succeeding years the solvency of 
the bank was never questioned, and the notes were always redeem- 
able, yet too often it unwittingly occasioned serious derangements 
of the currency, and thereby caused vexations and sometimes ruin 
to business. Wherein did the bank err? In issuing notes it pro- 
ceeded on essentially the same principle as that mentioned by 
Mr. Coe. By the testimony taken by the Bullion Committee in 
1810 it was clearly shown that: all the directors of the bank believed, 
and so did many of the merchants who were examined, that there 
could not be an excess of bank notes so long as they were issued 
on the discount of good bills, growing out of real commercial 
transactions and running for short periods. The bank notes, said 
the directors, would return if not required, because no one would 
pay interest for them if they did not wish to make use of them, 
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This idea prevailed for a long time, that so long as bank issues 
were based on sound mercantile transactions, and were always re- 
deemable, there was no danger of an over-issue, or a derangement 
of the currency attending such a course. 

And yet it was clearly learned, after much suffering, that, bank 
notes, though based on perfectly sound mercantile transactions and 
always redeemable, could be issued in excess, and were thus issued, 
and that very disastrous consequences followed. One of the first 
persons to see the error in the policy of the bank was Jones 
Loyd, afterward created a peer, and better known to us as Lord 
Overstone. More than one eminent British authority has declared 
that he is the ablest writer on banking and financial subjects that 
Great Britain has produced. We shall describe in his own words 
the evil consequences from not understanding the true principle 
which ought to have governed the bank in issuing its notes. 

“Security for the ultimate solvency of those who issue paper 
money is confounded with and conceived to be the same thing as 
security for the due regulation of the amount of that paper money 
—a fallacy very prevalent, and from which the most erroneous 
views arise. Insolvency on the part of an issuer affects the specific 
holders of the notes of that issuer, and those only; but improper 
fluctuations in the amount of paper issues affects the whole com- 
munity in common; they disturb to a greater or less extent the 
steadiness of prices and the regular movements of trade, and they 
tend to derange the equilibrium of exchange with other countries. 
The former evil is local and partial, the latter is general, affecting 
the whole country and every individual in it.” 

If Mr. Coe’s plan were adopted, when the excess of notes became 
very great they would be presented for redemption, but not in the 
beginning. A bank might issue them to an enormous amount, prices 
would rise, and after atime the notes would return to be redeemed. 
Then the bank would find out that it had issued too many, it would 
stop issuing them, prices would fall and the equilibrium would be 
restored. It is no doubt true, therefore, by Mr. Coe’s plan, the vol- 
ume of bank notes may be ultimately confined within a certain 
limit; but in a perfect system of bank-note issuing a check is needed 
‘which shall prevent the issue of too many notes in the beginning. 
A system is needed which can regulate the issue of notes at less 
cost and injury to business than by a large rise and fall of prices. 
The error in the plan is that nobody will present the notes 
for redemption until the excess has become very large—until the 
mischief has reached a great height. A perfect system of note issu- 
ing is one which shall prevent an excess of issues from flowing 
out. 

When the bill for extending the National-bank charters was under 
discussion in Congress in 1881, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, of New York} 
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presented a plan which he called “a crude suggestion,” which is 
worth laying before you, because it fulfills very perfectly, we think, 
one of the two most important conditions of a sound banking 
system. 

“T would deliver to banks ninety per cent, in circulating notes on 
the amount of their capital. I would make the notes of the bank 
a first lien on the assets of the bank. Secondly, I would make the 
stockholders, as they now are, personally liable for 100 per cent. in 
addition to the capital of the bank, and make the notes of the bank 
a first lien upon this amount. Now, I have at least under this 
arrangement 200 per cent. behind the notes. Thirdly, I would com- 
pel the banks to put a redemption fund of ten per cent. in coin into 
the hands of the Treasurer of the United States. Taking the pres- 
ent capital of the banks, $ 360,000,000, that would put $36,000,000 of 
coin as a redemption fund in the hands of the Treasurer. Lastly, I 
would make the banks as a whole guarantee the circulation of each 
individual bank. I would make the whole $360,000,000 of bank 
capital, with the right to call $ 360,000,000 more if necessary, guar- 
antee for the redemption of the notes.” 

This would certainly furnish an adequate fund to redeem the 
notes issued by banks, but while providing for their redemption 
Mr. Hewitt says nothing about regulating their amount. In reply 
to the question, How should the quantity be regulated? he told me 
that he thought no_ regulations were necessary, thus casting 
aside the experience of England and of our own country in this 
most important matter of banking. For, let us remember, we 
too have tried the plan described by Mr. Coe, and well know 
the consequences. Again and again, when the banks were free 
to issue aS many notes as they pleased, they issued too 
many of them, and in retiring them smote business with the 
palsy. Need I recall any facts showing how bank managers exe- 
cuted this important and delicate function during the long period 
when they were omnipotent in determining the quantity? The note 
circulation rose from $45,000,000 in 1812 to $100,000,000 in 1817, and 
within two years, sank to the former amount. It rose from 
$95,000,000 in 1834 to $149,000,000 within three years, and suddenly 
fell to $116,000,000. In 1843 the amount was $58,000,000, which 
swelled to $128,000,000 at the beginning of 1848. After that period 
until 1860 contractions and expansions were frequent, violent and 
disastrous. In the face of this well-known history, corroborating 
the experience of English banking, is not the fact clear that the 
quantity of bank notes should be wisely regulated, beside provid- 
ing for their redemption in coin? 

But you may ask, by the existing system are not the banks per- 
mitted to determine the quantity that may be issued, and have they 
unwisely exercised the power? Of course, the banks are free to 
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regulate the quantity, but, as we all know, the cost of Government 
bonds has been so great and the taxes demanded of the banks have 
been so excessive that only very small profits could be made on 
bank circulation, and consequently additions have been very slight. 
Legally, the banks are free to issue bank notes; in truth, the condi- 
tions of bank-note issuing preclude a large increase. In 1867 the 
amount of these notes was about $298,000,000, and during the next 
three years a million was added. In 1871 there was an increase of 
six millions, in 1872 there was an increase of twenty-two, and the 
year afterward of $14,000,000. In 1874 there was an _ increase of 
$6,000,000, the next year a little more than $3,000,000, but in 1876 
there was a drop of nearly $8,000,000, and the next year a much 
larger sum, $25,000,000. In 1878 the amount remained the same; and 
the next year there was an increase of $2,000,000. In 1880 the fig- 
ures had swelled to $342,000,000, the year following they were about 
$2,000,000 higher, and in 1882 they went up $18,000,000 more, or to 
$ 362,000,000, from which point they have been receding. Within a 
few months $10,000,000 have been withdrawn, and the amount out- 
standing is not $10,000,000 beyond the figures in 1873. Are we not 
correct, then, in saying that while the banks are legally free to 
issue aS many notes as they please, in truth, we have a fixed cur- 
rency like Great Britain and several continental nations, especially 
those which have remodelled their banking systems in the most 
recent years? 

We have therefore come clearly in sight of the two reasons why 
the present system is superior to any other ever tried in this 
country, first, because the redemption of the notes is amply secured, 
and secondly, because the amount has been kept within safe limits 
through the working of various causes which were quite beyond 
the control of any class of men. These are the two pillars which 
support every wise system of bank-note issues, and, whatever 
changes may be made in our system in consequence of the redemp- 
tion of the public debt, these foundations should not be removed. 

The plan of another currency system which I shall now briefly 
lay before you, though differing in some respects from the existing 
system, is embedded in these two principles. The differences be- 
tween the two systems are not fundamental, though they may seem 
to be if not clearly understood. In presenting the plan the only 
favor I shall ask is that you withhold your criticism until I have 
finished—a favor which I am sure you will cordially grant. 

The central idea of the plan is for the Government to issue all 
the paper notes, the quantity to be the same as that now existing. 
Of this amount we propose that the Government should issue a 
certain sum solely on its promise to redeem it, and every note issued 
in excess of this fixed amount to be represented by a similar 
amount of coin in the possession of the Government, set apart to 
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secure it, and to be used for no other purpose. Of course, the form 
of every note would be similar—that is, the obligation undertaken 
by the government—and all the notes would be paid if the holders 
demanded payment, but coin would be kept to redeem only a 
specific amount, on the supposition that in no probable emergency 
would the amount of notes presented exceed this reserve of coin.* 

What amount shall be issued by the Government solely on its 
promise? I reply, the smallest amount which it is likely will ever 
be needed to effect our exchanges. 

This was the principle applied in fixing the amount for the 
_Bank of England in 1844. As you well know, the Act of that 
date provided that {£ 14,000,000, or $70,000,000 of notes, might be 
issued on the pledge of a similar amount of securities, and every 
additional note issued must be represented by coin deposited in 
the issue department of the bank. The sum of £ 14,000,000 was 
fixed as the smallest figure to which the paper circulation was 
ever likely to go—that is to say, if ever a general redemption or 
contraction of the circulation should occur, it was highly probable 
to come to an end before the amount of notes had fallen below 
that point. 

What would be the amount for our Government to issue? The 
amount of our paper circulation at the present time is $698,000,- 
ooo. The Government might issue $600,000,000 on its promise to 
pay, but it should hold a dollar in coin for every dollar in paper 
issued beyond that amount. This is the central idea of the plan, 
but several modifications are needful which will be stated as soon 
as we have considered the objection that such notes would be a 
perpetuation of the legal-tender paper money issued by the Gov- 
ernment. This difficulty may be removed by declaring them to be 
simply Treasury notes, circulating only by the voluntary consent of 
the people. They would circulate just as readily as legal-tender 
notes do now, in our opinion. This comes to the same thing as 
saying that if the Supreme Court of the United States should de- 
cide in the case now pending that the Government had no au- 
thority in time of peace to make its notes a legal tender, their 
circulation would not be impaired.t No one thereafter could be 
compelled to take them, but their value would not be _ lessened. 
During President Tyler’s administration such notes were issued 
and they circulated without difficulty. They would be worth just 
as much as bank notes, which are a limited legal tender. Does 
any one when accepting our paper circulation stop to consider 

* T e Government might be empowered to convert the notes into bonds worth 
their face in coin, bearing interest, and payable at its will, in the possible event of the 


presentation of notes for redemption exceeding the amount of coin owned by the 


Treasury. 
+ This plan for issuing Treasury notes is based on the assumption that the court will 


thus decide the case now pending befora it. 
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whether he is receiving Government or bank notes? One kind is 
worth just as much as the other, and yet one is a full legal 
tender and the other is not. 

But to guard against any possible danger of increasing the fixed 
amount of notes, that is, the $600,000,000, the Government might 
provide by law that a larger amount should not be issued unless 
a similar amount of coin was held for their redemption, or unless 
they bore at least three per cent. interest. The reason why we 
mention three per cent. is to prevent any evasion of] the law by fix- 
ing a very small rate, not worth collecting, from the Government. It 
would be needful to attach a third condition to these notes, which 
will soon be described. 

Such conditions running with the notes would operate as a con- 
tract between the note-holders and the Government, and _ the 
amount could not be exceeded without a palpable violation of the 
contract. It would be as sacred as any other contract, and a Con- 
gress or Government that would violate it would not respect any 
obligation. The people wouid be as safe from public tampering 
with the currency as they are to-day. 

It may be asked, how would these notes get into circulation? 
The nature of the transaction would be that of an exchange or 
substitution. As the legal-tender notes were received in payment of 
public dues, Treasury notes would be issued in payment of Govern- 
ment expenditures and of the public debt. In this way the green- 
backs would be converted. How would the tank notes be retired? 
Suppose a bank, having bonds to the amount of $ 100,000 deposited 
with the Government, wished to retire its circulation of $90,000, 
what would be done? The Government would pay the bank $10,- 
000, take its bonds, and become responsible for its circulation. This 
would be converted in one of two ways—either by way of exchange 
on the part of its holders for Treasury notes, or it would flow into 
the Treasury in payment of public dues, in which case a like 
amount of Treasury notes would be paid out in the ordinary way 
of paying the Government expenditures. In these two ways Treas- 
ury notes would be substituted for bank notes.* 

It may be objected that the system would be too rigid, incapable 
of sufficient expansion. Let us keep clearly before us the real nature 
of the existing system. As we have seen, the amount of our paper 


*In discussing the address, Mr. Farwell wanted to know how the Government could issue 
Treasury notes after the Government bonds and greenbacks were retired. The ‘Treasury 
notes could not all be issued until the entire amount of greenbacks and Nationa!-bank 
notes were retired. Then the full amount of Treasury notes- would be out, and thereafter 
they would be received and paid out by the Government, just as the greenbacks and Na- 
tional-bank notes are now. The small annual increase would be paid out in the same man- 
ner, discharging the ordinary expenditures of the Government. The question what should 
be done with the indebtedness of the Government when all the bonds are paid, and only these 
Treasury notes remain, is entirely another matter, and is not involved in the subject in 
hand, 
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circulation is essentially fixed, and has been for many years, and 
this is one reason why the banking system has proved so helpful 
and cast so few shadows. Nevertheless, we would provide for ex- 
panding the circulation, though not believing this to be so essen- 
tial as it was formerly when bank deposits were much smaller, 
when money circulated less rapidly, and when checks, bills of ex- 
change, and other debt-paying instruments played a less conspicu- 
ous part in effecting exchanges. The paper circulation of Great 
Britain has been actually reduced to a slight degree since 1844, 
but no one.complains of a dearth of the circulating medium. It is 
true that gold has circulated more freely, but even if the amount 
be three times as great as it was in 1844, or £120,000,000 instead 
of £ 40,000,000, what is this sum compared with the enormous in- 
crease in the volume of exchanges, and yet these are easily ef- 
ected. 

If there were no check to the issuing of notes the way would 
be open by the free, unlimited creation of bank notes, first, for an 
expansion of prices, and then a contraction of them, by which 
operation all legitimate business would be ground to _ powder. 
The more notes the banks issued the greater would be the 
demand for them, prices would rise, and a fresh demand for 
notes would be made. Then liquidation would begin, specie be 
wanted for export, or, because the note-holders distrusted the ability 
of the banks to pay their notes, contraction of the circulation 
would set in, prices fall, merchants fail, and then the collapse 
would be complete. When this circle had been described, then 
the volume of notes would have been regulated; but at what an 
enormous cost! Such is the plainest teaching of foreign and 
American banking, and a repetition of the former experiments 
with respect to issuing notes will inevitably produce the same re- 
sults, save that with our more highly organized machinery for 
banking and effecting exchanges the results would follow more 
quickly, and, probably, be more disastrous. 

The circulation could be safely expanded in two ways. One way 
is by issuing notes, the Government holding an equal amount of coin 
to redeem them. Thus one end of the paper medium would be- 
come elastic. Now for the other end. An almost forgotten writer, 
but worth reading, has written that “population,, accumulated 
wealth, activity of production and exchanges, and the employment 
of credit agencies in lieu of money, are conditions which, if their 
extent were at all times ascertainable, would furnish the data to 
determine the variations in the volume of money necessary at any 
given time to preserve uniformity of value.” That sentence shows 
a very clear insight into the problem. We cannot, however, as- 
certain all of these conditions; we must, therefore, determine what 
_ the expansion should be from such data as we can obtain. The 
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leading datum, which we can ascertain with considerable accuracy, 
is that of population. We would therefore, base the expansion of 
the circulating medium on the increase of population. 

We have not time to present all the details of the mode for ex- 
panding the circulation from this datum. We will merely remark 
that it furnishes a safe, practicable basis, and that a currency capa- 
ble of expansion in this way at one end, and by the inflow and 
outflow of specie at the other, would possess all the elasticity which 
in my judgment the needs of trade require. 

Again, it may be-asked what is to be done when monetary panics 
overtake us—when personal credit is suddenly snuffed out and the 
demand for money is enormously increased? By the English system 
no provision is made for such events, but the legal limit of issue 
has three times been exceeded in violation of law. Inadequate pro- 
vision exists under our system, as we all know. The charter of the 
Imperial Bank of .Germany contains a very effective provision reg- 
ulating the issue of notes on such occasions. They can be issued, 
but the bank must pay a heavy tax to the Government for issuing 
them—so heavy that it will endeavor to retire the excess at the 
earliest day. Could not this feature be introduced here, and the 
Treasury Department, under proper safeguards with respect to the 
security, be empowered to issue notes in excess of the ordinary 
limit during a panic, and to retire them as soon as the occasion for 
issuing them had passed away? This power, however, might be 
wisely shared by the Treasury Department with the banks, through 
officers appointed by them for that purpose. Loans might be made 
to the banks, not only on specific securities, but on the joint lia- 
bility of all the organizations united for that end, thus ensuring the 
utmost safety in loaning to them on the one hand, and on the 
other silently inducing every bank to enter into the arrangement 
in order to be entitled to relief in times of monetary pressure. 

But it may be objected that the banks would not consent to be- 
come jointly liable on obligations contracted for their separate 
benefit. Could not provision however be made for their uniting in 
particular localities, cities and states? Did not the banks in New 
York City unite in 1873 and jointly secure a currency of their own 
creation? Another way to get the notes would be to deposit securities 
with the Government for the temporary use of them. These loans 
should bear a very high permanent rate of interest, at least twelve 
or fifteen, or even twenty, per cent. Such a rate would induce 
borrowers to discharge them at the earliest moment. But what 
securities should be received? Such as Congress should determine, 
subject first to the appoval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
secondly, of the Secretary of the Treasury, and thirdly, of an advisory 
board composed of bankers. We would also provide for the pledging 
especially of the real estate of banks for the same purpose. In the 
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larger cities many of the banks own a banking house and note, 
could be advanced, not exceeding its assessed value. The Govern- 
ment might be further secured by constituting these notes a first 
lien on the resources of the bank to which they are advanced. 
These securities should be approved and kept by the Govern- 
ment at all times, in order to be fully prepared to make 
loans without delay when the occasion for so doing should 
arise. Such a mode of issuing notes would operate automat- 
ically, and no bank or section could gain an advantage over 
another. From these imperfect hints I think we can see how 
the Government may be amplv protected, if it should establish the 
policy of issuing more notes on these trying occasions. Let us re- 
member that the existing system does not furnish any assistance at 
such times, as we found out in 1873. No avenue was open for in- 
creasing the monetary circulation. Since the adoption of the Eng- 
lish system in 1844 more currency than the legal amount was issued 
in 1847, ’57, and ’66, notwithstanding the law, and, therefore, in 
violation of it. In my judgment, provision should be made for such 
emergencies, because they are likely to occur and be very severe, 
however effective may be the assistance rendered. Moreover, these 
visitations, perhaps, would be less frequent, and their effects less 
severe, if it were known that the banks and the Government were 
always prepared for their coming. 

We have shown what are the essential principles of a | sound paper 
circulation, and how it can be formed, be rendered elastic and safely 
increased in a sudden emergency. We shall consider only another 
point, namely, what should be done with the National-bank issues if 
such a system were adopted. 

All the banks should be permitted to retain the full amount of 
their circulation so long as they desire. Their rights should be 
sacredly regarded. But it would be a wise policy for the Govern- 
ment to offer to buy their bonds, especially the four per cents., with 
the understanding, of course, that the sellers would not buy other 
bonds to form the basis of a new circulation. The Government 
could afford to pay the banks a very liberal price for their bonds 
in consideration of the surrender of their circulation and in view of 
the fact that the Government would put Treasury notes bearing no 
interest in its place. 

In any event, the rights of the banks should be strictly observed, 
and in substituting a Government circulation for theirs the change 
should be made with a due regard for the interests of business. 
The volume of the currency should not be disturbed, and the 
transaction in this respect would consist merely in substituting one 
form of notes for another. 

Finally by adopting this system the way would be prepared for 
the better ordering of the money in the Treasury. The amount 
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to be kept to secure the circulation would be exactly known and 
separated from other public moneys. No money would be longer 
held to reimburse note-holders, or insolvent banks, or as security for 
bank circulation in any form. The public money would be held 
for two purposes only—to pay the funded debt of the Government 
and the ordinary expenditures. Thus released from keeping all 
trust funds, there would be no need of retaining so much money 
in the Treasury; the demands on it would be clearly known, and 
therefore exact provision could be made for paying them, while 
the balance could be applied in discharging the debt, and so at 
all times could the Treasury be kept free from unnecessary ac- 
cumulations, under such a system the worst evils attending the 
present mode of keeping the pubfic deposits would disappear. 


ROMULUS, THE BUILDER. 


When Romulus was we he the foundation of Rome, his brother 
Remus, we are told, laughed at the petty wall; whereupon Romulus 


turned upon the scoffer and slew him. The incident which impresses 
us as an old savage fable, is full of meaning to-day; for after all 
men are brothers in common, and while the earnest toil, the drones 
stand apart and scoff until the builders grow strong enough, when 
they turn upon and destroy the annoying idlers. Nor should too 


much blame attach to Romulus for his fratricide, for do not all of 
us, at times, grow weary of idle consumers, and turn, by legislation 
or by neglect, to kill off those who stand and scoff while we are 
toiling and building? 

“Man is a sociable animal,” said Socrates. This term soczadle ap- 
plies more to those industries by means of which life is sustained, 
than to the empty smile or hand-shake with which we greet each 
other. Two men may be endowed with like good-will; they may 
with equal fervor cry “God bless you.” But if one comes all the 
while empty-handed to humanity’s board while the other brings 
flazons and smoking pottage, the stoic as readily as the epicure 
would usher the full-handed guest into his spare chamber. 

The intention of the great Creator is to bring every man up to 
the highest development of reason and strength. 

To effect this the child in its helplessness must be nourished b 
those aids which will mature its powers, so that the father can leak 
upon his miniature, with pride as well as affection. Hence we have 
that emblem so dear to artists of every age. The ruddy boy clings 
to his beautiful, tender mother, while in the foreground stands the 
splendid figure of manhood, majestic and grand, as he grapples with 
opposing demons of famine and disease, while his upraised arm and 
beaming eye foretell his triumph over all. 

Let us suppose that two fathers, who have been neighbors, die, 
each leaving a son in the world; the boys, thrown upon their own 
exertions, determine to become boot-blacks to make a living; one 
of the boys, having a few dollars lett him by his father, is able to 
make his appearance presentable, and even attractive, as well as to 
buy a small outfit so as immediately to begin his work and bring 
in something toward his support. The other boy has been left 
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without a dollar, and worse than that, without the means of pro- 
curing one; his manners are as good, his desires as honest, his 
capacity for work perhaps even greater than those of the first lad ; 
but he has not the means to command the opportunity to turn 
his time and talents to good account, and so, driven by his needs 
into temptation, the unfortunate boy may drift from bad to worse 
and go to ruin; yet in the end, the fault is not so much his own 
as that of his improvident father who failed to provide even a start 
in life for the offspring whom he brought into the world. Let us 
carry the illustration further: two boys, equally honest and ambitious, 
present themselves to apply for a desirable opening which has offered 
itself in business. One of them is ragged and shows signs of pov- 
erty. The proprietor, reasoning that since the boy seems to come 
from a worthless family he must be worthless himself, refuses his 
application, while the other boy, who had a few dollars with which 
to make himself decent and comely, is accepted because of his re- 
spectable appearance. Yet with equal advantages the rejected boy 
might have distanced his competitor at every turn, and mounted 
to the highest rounds of life. Now, in despair, he turns to that 
downward path which ends back of prison bars, and proves as 
the Bible declares, that the destruction of the poor is their pov- 
erty. 

Many of our readers will remember where Mayne Reid, in one of 
his romances, tells of a chain of animal destroyers. A hunter 
kills a wolf which has in its jaws the body of a fox, while the 
fox’s teeth are locked in death within the carcass of a weasel, 
which, itself, in its turn, holds in its clutch a smaller, half-de- 
voured prey; and so the wolf was the last captor of a series of 
smaller depredators. | 

That is really a picture of society and of commerce, for it is an 
axiom that the largest capitalists, or “sharks,” as they are called, 
devour the lesser human fishes. And the more an operator in 
capital enlarges his powers of authority, so much the more is he 
vested with the chairmanship of the ways and means of life. 

Communism, it is declared, will some day overthrow this country, 
because the immense fortunes that are being accumulated by moneyed 
giants, and then turned like cannon upon the people from whom 
they were extorted will not be allowed to gather like vast thunder- 
clouds, gloomy and threatening danger. Yet he is only a pauper 
who is entirely at the mercy of capital and its rapacious specula- 
tions. In this free country the laborer who is saving, if only a frac- 
tion beyond his expenses, and who has, through liie insurance, madc 
provision for his needy ones in case of his being taken from then, 
is on the steady march to progress, and has as good a prospect of 
ultimately controling his own and others’ destinies as any monop- 
olist in the land. 

All the great improvements in labor have been received with 
fierce prejudice and opposition. Inventors have often been driven 
by mobs from the places of their first operations, as the people 
declared that if machinery should supersede hand labor they would 
be thrown out of their jobs and livings; yet every practical inven- 
tion has brought more work into its neighborhood, as it increased 
the demand for the article furnished cheaper by that market, and 
built up a community of its own, besides enabling the needy public 
to furnish itself at a reduced cost, and have a surplus to spend on 
other necessaries, or better still to save. But science and inventions 
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impose this regulation—they require higher intelligence and _ skill, 
and so according to the “survival of the fittest,” the better work- 
men are sifted out and advanced, while the duller ones stick to 
more slavish plodding, just as tabor-saving and profitable machines 
are placed in positions from which the slower and less available 
ones are taken to be dumped into the rubbish. The world is 
gradually shaping the management of its interests to army-like reg- 
ulations; more and more has to be entrusted to its leaders, and 
required of them with increasing power and premiums for their 
worth; while more and more the descending grades of operatives 
are reduced to units, and fitted, like so many cogs, into the wheel 
of progress. “If this is so,” says a weak-hearted reader, “how can 
I hope to overcome the obstacles of life, since it is admitted that 
subordinates are mere cogs in the wheel of mammon, and less and 
less scope and brain-work are allotted to them?” But even this 
argument has its hopeful side. Though the bottom of the ladder 
must bear the heaviest load, there is a premium for even the hum- 
blest merit; and as each cog in the wheel must do its part per- 
fectly or else the whole machine will be stopped, so every unit of 
a corporation must work out his perfect service or the interests of 
the corporation suffer. And if the workman does his part, he need 
not fear but that even the soulless corporation will ultimately rec- 
ognize him and, though slowly, acknowledge his claims, because 
this patient plodding and ever-fitting educate him for better things, 
s> as to enable him to seize all the opportunities which meet him 
in his way of life. 

It is said of the late William M. Wadley, of Georgia, who 
founded the greatest system of Southern railroads whicn has ever 
been organized, that he was standing ankle-deep in ditch water 
showing his workmen how to lay a culvert when the message came 
to inform him of his elevation to the presidency of the road. It 
is said of General E. P. Alexander, his brilliant successor, who took 
several broken-down roads and developed them to the highest 
prosperity, that being, by the reverses of the war, thrown upon 
the resources of an almost poverty-stricken home, he wasted no 
time, but seized the only occupation that offered itself—that of 
preparing and drying fruit; and thus, by this manual drudgery, he 
gained the means which enabled him to step into a higher sphere. 
Alexander H. Stephens tells us that in youth he dared not neglect 
the little details and courtesies of life, lest when the weightier 
duties of the future should come they would absorb him, and so 
leave him no time for those essential accomplishments, unless they 
had been acquired and made available.- They were acquired and 
made available, as Governor Stephens’ control over men showed in 
all his successful life. Schooling and clerking are but the green- 
rooms in which we array ourselves in the armor and the colors in 
which we step upon the stage and win or lose the battle of life. 

In one of the world’s ages there was a strife between beauty and 
utility. Artists and men of genius said that whatever did not please 
the eye or delight the fancy must be done away. Capital and talent 
were invoked, and forms noble and beautiful arose, and men_ wor- 
shipped loveliness. They strove and wasted their substance that 
every object on earth might be fair and enchanting. But there 
were others who granted that beauty was good in its place, but 
that it was neither a means nor an end, and they claimed that 
utility alone would endure, because while it reproduced itself, it 
caused beauty to shine in its train. And the rivalry continued until 
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the worshippers of beauty had exhausted all their substance in the 
works of art. Then they turned to the lovers of utility and asked 
that they should help to sustain beauty, which is the joy of life. 
And these pointed to the great works which they had wrought, 
and, lo! as they had grown and expanded, art had been called in 
at every step, and cast the lustre of imperishable beauty over all 
the most useful works. 

It is well for every one to have a home of his own; but let him 
be sure that his house does not consume the money required for 
his daily life; and let him remember, also, that available cash in a 
Savings bank is worth more than any other commodity, and 
renders its owner always independent. Cash commands, or, as the 
Bible puts it, “money answereth all things.” It is only the pauper 
who is at the mercy of capital. And there is a more important 
thought: The head of a family who has to provide for its needs 
sustains them as long as he is true at his post of duty, but he 
holds no guarantee on life. The bridegroom may be taken away, 
or his active powers be crippled, and something must be put in 
to fill the gap caused by his taking off. This is what life insur- 
ance does, and this is why a man should always lay aside a portion 
of his income; for these few dollars will, sooner or later, return to 
him as thousands, and then he should carefully store up his  sur- 
plus in bank. Thus he will be constantly progressing, and some 
day be entire master of his own affairs. These institutions are the 
greatest financial achiovements of the world; for Savings banks and 
insurance companies alone have paid back to patrons millions more 
of dollars than have ever been received by them. 

“ But,” cries the sluggard, “so many have been duped by saving 
and insurance that I prefer to eat up and enjoy my income, in- 
stead of trusting and being despoiled.” But a man is given a 
brain with which to exercise judgment, and as he diligently inquires 
before entering upon an ordinary avocation, so should he use espe- 
cial care and foresight about saving and insuring; for occupation 
is only our care for the present, while saving will care for us in 
the future. 

While Savings banks and insurance companies are the greatest 
boon to the poor, and the shortest roads by which they advance 
their families to comfort, it is a mistake to imagine that they are 
chiefly sustained by tlie poor. Take statistics, and it will be found 
that it is the wealthy and ambitious class of men who are anxious 
to amass greater fortunes and control greater estates, who treas- 
ure up their funds, and see in life insurance the most desirable 
and profitable investment. We look sometimes upon the _ prodigal 
heir only to envy and despise him, and as we witness his squan- 
derings we rail at the Providence which has cast his lines in places 
so much pleasanter than our own. But cause and efiect rule here, 
as elsewhere in the world. We need only inquire wisely concern- 
ing this at the tombs of our ancestors. Their epitaphs will show 
that while one’s grandfather rolled in the soft lap of luxury and 
flung away those means for which his descendant groans to-day, 
another’s toiled and saved to amass that fortune on which his 
heir is now recklessly feasting—or, may we trust, which he is in- 
creasing and applying to noble purposes. It matters not for our 
argument, whether that descendant be using or abusing his herit- 
age, provided he does not infringe upon his neighbor’s rights. 
The law entitles him to the possession of the fruits of his ances- 
tor’s labors. It may not be in our power to change places with 
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our rival, but we can improve our own position and acquire superi- 
ority for our descendants. Readers of the lives of great historical 
celebrities form mistaken estimates of what made them great, for 
often we are shown only the successful words and deeds, while the 
drudgery of preparation is kept in the background. Napoleon 
is presented to our notice as the hero of the battle of Toulon or 
the captor of the Assembly, while the eight years of unflagging 
toil are scarcely mentioned, though in them he more than once 
thought of taking his own life in despair. 


‘*The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night.” 


When the regulations of business are exacting and arduous, 
clerks are apt to forget that the proprietor, to whose early exer- 
tions they are now indebted for profitable employment, is far ahead 
of them, not only in capital, but in hard-won experience. They 
rashly imagine that what he has built up by the slow toil of years 
they can acquire by assumption, and they engage in hazardous en- 
terprises, without experience, or even capacity. A friend of mine, 
not long since, complaining of the hardships of his clerkship, stated 
that he was about to accept an opening which would soon make 
him as big a man as his despotic employer. Knowing his experi- 
ence to be limited, I inquired if he knew the results of such an 
experiment, and was told that he and his partner had diligently 
studied, and could show up the whole business. I sat down, and wav- 
ing all competition which might thwart them, I took their estimates 
of profits on the number of times they would turn over their capital 
in trade, and then deducting necessary expenses and costs of living 
I showed to the aspirant that, according to his own figures, they 
would lose about $1000 a year. The partnership dissolved instantly, 
my friend changed his aversion for his employer into admiration, 
and by his faithfulness has since become a junior partner. A rela- 
tive of mine went to Boston, and, being the last clerk admitted, 
had to submit for two years to all kinds of drudgery imposed on 
him by extra duties. aving served that time faithfully, and re- 
ceived no acknowledgment, he was despondent, when he was sum- 
moned into the managing office. ‘“ We are proud,” said the senior 
partner, “of your faithfulness, and,” smiling, “of your saving habits.” 
Turning over to him a _ pass-book inscribed with his name the 
young man saw that for a year back his salary had been increased 
thirty per cent., and the addition had been placed to his credit. 
From that time his duties were of a higher, but not lighter, nature. 
Being worn out, he afterwards applied for a vacation, and was 
again asked into the head office. “We are sorry to disappoint 
you, after your faithful service,” said the senior partner, “but have 
you observed the szgz over the door?” He had not read it. 
“No, I believe he reads nothing but our own interests,” said the 
other partner. ‘“ Had you noticed, you would have seen your name 
added to the firm; “and now,” handing him another pass-book with 
credits to his name, “as Mr. Winslow and I have arranged to go 
away, you, Our junior partner, will have to manage the business, 
and take your trip after our return.” 

Our readers will remember the various motives which led the 
chieftains to engage in the Trojan war. To gay and giddy Paris 
it promised fresh conquests of love, under the tutelage of his 
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tron goddess Venus; to Achilles it opened a field for his reck- 
ess, indomitable valor; to the venerable Nestor it gave occasion 
to renew the glories of youth, and to exercise his sage and varied 
experience; but to Ulysses it was only the post of honor—it was 
leaving home, with all its charms, for a desperate siege. And so 
Paris coquetted with fortune and dallied away his time. Achilles 
comes down to us as an embodiment of savage cruelty. Nestor 
has passed into a name for a counsellor, while Ulysses will stand 
out through all time as the type of glorious endeavor and reward. 

In modern life each man is living and working out his own des- 
tiny. In every assembly we may see a Paris, dancing and dissipat- 
ing away the energies of life; Achilles, caring only for conquest, 
and sulking away the rest of the time in his tent; Nestor con- 
cerning himself only to figure as chairman of occasions, and Ulysses, 
. with Circe ever vainly trying to lure him aside, nobly striving and 
bringing the world and its resources under his godlike control. 
On. every side the forces of life are mustering, and there is raging 
a conflict of interests greater than the combat of Achilles and 
Hector under the walls of fabled Troy. Retainers are numerous, 
but the chieftains clamor for more, and under one or another 
leader you must enlist for life. There need be no confusion, for 
each champion has his colors floating, and each his landmarks, 
and to each when he returns from battle will be awarded the 
dues of his deeds. 

Spirit of man! your free will can choose whom you will serve. 
But be consistent in your career and in its close. If you enlist with 
the cohorts of Paris or Achilles, do not, when you return to Greece, 
claim the rewards allotted to Ulysses. JOSEPH S. BEAN. 
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ABSORPTION OF THE TRADE DOLLARS. 


Where have they all gone? Some persons have made inquiries 
from whom the following information is gleaned. One of the 
most experienced officials of the Treasury has given his views as 
to the disposition which had been made of this currency. His 
idea was that the coins were in the possession of the brokers and 
capitalists, who were waiting for some favorable action of Congress, 
and in those of poor people. Not more than ten millions of dol- 
lars were in the country, and possibly considerably less. The total 
amount coined was thirty-five millions, of which thirty millions went 
to China, some coming back as bullion from England. Of this 
thirty millions, once in the possession of natives of the Celestial 
Kingdom, a part has been melted up in small bars and would 
never be returned here. The Chinese have long had a practice of 
doing this with foreign coins. Another part was in circulation along 
the seaboard of that country, and from seven to twelve millions 
were in the United States. As soon as the onslaught began, brokers 
began buying them up, at all rates, from eighty-two cents to 
ninety-five cents, and for a while drove a brisk trade in selling 
them to manufacturers out of town, who used them to pay off 
their hands. But in a couple of weeks that ceased, and the sup- 
ply brought to the brokers also lessened. There was a good profit 
in purchasing these coins at eighty-five cents, for the intrinsic 
value was cighty-seven and a-half. The standard dollar was worth 
eighty-six cents, less a very small fraction. One prominent rea- 
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son why the trade dollar had been purchased so extensively by 
brokers was that it was believed they would be redeemed by the 
United States. It was estimated by the Director of the Mint that 
we had $200,000,000 of silver in circulation in this country and 
$ 500,000,000 in gold. To know the exact amount of contraction 
or inflation of the dollar currency caused by the withdrawal of 
this seven to twelve millions of trade dollars, it was necessary to 
know also how many dollar bills there were in circulation—green- 
backs, National banks and State banks—something which would be 
very difficult to ascertain. A large proportion of the coin was in 
the hands of workingmen and laborers who would hold on. The 
negroes in the South had a peculiar affection for silver, and pre- 
ferred it either to gold or paper. It was not impossible they had 
retained a considerable portion of the quantity. There: is one ob- 
stacle to the exchanging of the trade dollar for the legal dollar in 
the opposition of the mine owners. The Act of Congress passed in 
1878, which provided for the purchase of silver bullion to the 
amount of $2,000,000 a month, was still in force, and had resulted 
in the piling up of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars in the 
Treasury vaults. ‘Each two million dollars’ worth of bullion pro- 
duced two million three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of coins, 
of which none scarcely left the. custody of the Government. Any 
attempt to buy up the trade dollars and exchange them into legal- 
tender dollars would be opposed by the silver men of Colorado and 
Nevada. 

Two brokers who dealt extensively in this coin were interviewed. 
One said that he believed the Government ought to redeem them. 
They had, when they first came cut, a guarantee from the United 
States; but by withdrawing this the Government did not lose its 
moral obligation to make them good. They could easily enough be 
coined over into halves and quarters, which were not now redund- 
ant, and thus confer a favor upon commerce. There were not too 
many legal-tender dollars in circulation, and there was frequently a 
brief scarcity on the street. He had no great stock on hand, as he 
had sold most of what he had purchased to other parties. The ob- 
ject of these latter operators probably was to hoard them, in antici- 
pation of a rise in value. The negroes undoubtedly kept these that 
they had, and much of the total quantity was in the hands of small 
shopkeepers, farmers, and so on. If there were ten millions of dol- 
lars in the country of this kind, that was only twenty cents a head 
of the entire population, and only a dollar to each family. The 
other broker said that no great supplies were coming in. He bought 
scarcely five hundred dollars a day. The bulk of the holding, ice 
thought, was in the hands of poor people, and of people in remote 
distriets in the country. 

Inquiries in New York, in the region where the trade in butter, 
cheese, eggs, vegetables, and fruit is the most active, showed that 
the success of the movement to banish trade dollars had been com- 
plete. Many of the persons had had some of this money on hand 
when the refusal to take it became general, and lost on sums vary- 
ing from five to a hundred dollars. They were well satisfied with 
the result of their experiment, however, and did not now have to 
resort to the brokers two or three times a week to sell what they 
had received. A visit to the places where liquors and confection- 
ery were sold showed that there was no attempt to give change 
out of one of these dollars when spent with them. The barkeep- 
ers’ check or the confectioners’ check would be given for the bal- 
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ance, which was availiable for future purchases, provided the cus- 
tomer did not by an entire dollar's worth of goods. “This is a 
good thing for us,” said a barkeeper; “we sell much more than we 
would otherwise, and very likely the man does not stop at just 
the value of the coin, but goes on spending a second or legal-ten- 
der dollar. We dispose of the trade dollars to brokers, who, 
suppose, salt them down.” A call on some of the neighborhood 
brokers showed that this business was not large in its aggregate. 
They could not tell who were the ultimate holders. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION AT LOUISVILLE, KY., OCTOBER, 1883. 
FIRST DAY—WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER IO. 


The Association assembled in regular annual session on Wed- 
nesday, October toth, at the Masonic Temple, Louisville. The at- 
ter.dance was large, and the proceedings, as usual, attracted the 
‘general attention of the press and the public, the papers and dis- 
cussion, being practical, timely, and of obvious National importance 
and usefulness. At 10:30 A. M. the President of the Association, 
Mr. George S. Coe, called the meeting to order, and prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Craik, Rector of Christ Church, Louisville. 
The annual address of the President, which appears elsewhere in 
the present number of the Magazine, was then read by Mr. Coe, 
who next called upon the Chairman of the Executive Council for 
their report. In the absence of Mr. J. D. Vermilye, the Chairman 
of the Executive Council, Mr. Moss, the temporary presiding officer, 
stated that the Council would present their report later, either by 
resolutions or otherwise. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S FINANCES. 


Mr. George F. Baker, Treasurer of the Association, was then 
called upon for his report, which was read by the Secretary. It 
was a very complete record of the finances of the body, and 
showed them to be in keeping with its importance. It showed a 
balance from last year of $5,914.30; receipts during the _ year, 
$10,530; total receipts, $16,444.31; expenditures, $12,046.95; leaving 
a balance on hand of $4,397.36. It was accompanied by the report 
of the Auditors appointed by the Executive Council, Messrs. Tyler, 
of Boston, and Lockwood, of Virginia, who stated that the books 
and vouchers of the Treasurer were thoroughly examined and found 
correct, and concluded with the suggestion that a vote of thanks 
should be offered to the Treasurer by the Convention. 

The reports of the Treasurer and of the Auditing Committee 
were unanimously adopted, and the vote of thanks:to Mr. Baker 
being passed. the President called on the Hon. John Jay Knox, 
who reac an elaborate paper, which we print in tull on page 372 
of this Magazine, upon the “Continuance of the’ National Bank- 
System.” 

Senator Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, was then introduced, 
and made a vigorous address in favor of a sound currency and 
banking system. Mr. J. H. Lindenberger, of the Executive Council, 
was next called upon and read an elaborate paper on the best 
methods of giving permanency, vigor, elasticity and stability to the 
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banking system. He advocated a two-and-half-per-cent. bond as a 
basis of bank currency, with the repeal of the tax on circulation. 
In defence of this plan he argued as follows: 

Banks can not develop their largest usefulness so long as they 
are taxed in any respect, Whatever tax they pay is a tribute laid 
upon production in the increased cost of the necessaries of life, 
and in its practical operation a tribute greater than the actual 
sum of which the banks are made the tax gatherers by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sound policy forbids it, and present want of necessity condemns 
it. The repeal of the one-per-cent. tax on National-bank circulation 
should be had at the ensuing session of Congress, and provision 
be made for the payment by the banks of all actual expenses in- 
curred by the Government in furnishing circulating notes, and in 
their redemption, and for all incidental expenses of the Currency 
Bureau. 

Assuming that the average rate of interest in the United States 
is seven per cent. per annum, the profit on National-bank circula- 
tion, based on two-and-one-half-per-cent. bonds, with the repeal of 
the tax, in comparison with the State banks without circulation, 
is one seventeen-one-hundredths per cent. per annum. 

This result is shown thus: 

$ 100,c00 invested in United States two-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds 








mee an Tee eee $ 2,500 
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Deduct ten per cent. redemption fund................ 90 
i all ed Bi Sa a a ole ld $ 810— 
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The same capital in State-bank system, at seven per cent., 
Sa SAEP CERES DEVO6 4 GNM e NEMO KOREEES 64 0409 00Kdes duane 7,000 
Difference in favor of the National bank.................. $1,170 
If the rate of interest is six per cent., the difference will be 
$ 1,360. | : 
If the rate of interest is five per cent., the difference will be 
$ 1,550. 


This shows that the average rate of profit on circulation, under 
the conditions stated, is one thirty-six one-hundredth per cent. per 
annum, an advantage of the National over the State-bank system 
that, with the withdrawal of legal tenders, can hardly fail to in- 
crease the number of conversions to the National system. 

The benefit to the country from reduced cost for the use of 
money is in greatly increased ratio to the mere amount of the 
reduction. 

It is from the stimuJus to business caused by cheap money and 
abundant, prompt and economical bank facilities, that the great ad- 
vantages result. These elements encourage the organization of new 
enterprises, stimulate the development of the natural resources of 
the country, and, in doing so, attract population and capital to 
those sections most in need of it. 

There is especial need at this time for more bank capital in 
the Southern States for the promotion, under favorable conditions, 
of a more rapid development of the great resources of that sec- 
tion. 

It is not the South alone that is interested in this development ; 
the whole country will be profited. 
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A vast field is there open for development in agriculture, in 


ining 
growth, 
section. 


of coal and 


minerals, in the utilization of valuable forest 


and from the manufacture of the raw products of that 


Sectional lines no longer exist in the sense heretofore prevailing. 
The South is open to all comers; she invites capital and labor, 
and especially she invites the capitalists of the North to come with 
their enterprise and experience, and share in the profitable develop- 
ment of her vast resources. 

The development of these resources is of National importance, 
because it will so directly increase the extent and value of our 
exports, and secure us against an adverse balance of trade. 

This, with the annual product of gold and silver from our mines, 
which can be retained and added to our coined money, will secure 
us against the possibility of a serious drain, and afford an ample 
coin basis for the certain redemption at all times of the National 
bank circulation. 

With the general acceptance of the National system, the closer 
co-operation of the banks, and the entire confidence of the people 
in them, there will 
were formerly considered necessary for the redemption of circula- 


tion. 


not be the need for as large reserves, as 


It will also be found that the diffusion of banks wherever needed 
will cause less requirement for the use of a circulating medium, the 
facilities afforded by banks, and their combination in Clearing-house 
systems, always tending to the use of a reduced volume of money in 
business transactions. 

This is notably shown in the City of New York, where the per- 
centage of money used in the transactions of the associated banks is 


only a fraction over three per cent. 


These considerations strengthen the conclusion that it will be safe 
to rely upon a total compulsory reserve of thirty per cent. in re- 
serve cities, to provide for redemption of circulation, and to meet 
the demands of depositors. 

Twenty-five per cent. has been found sufficient in past years, 
and that amount has carried the country through some very severe 


panics. 


The increased facilities of banks for the economical transfer of 
funds to and from both near and distant points, are now so great 
that it can be effected at an average cost less than the transfer by 
express, and this will lessen the demand for the redemption of ‘cir- 
culation and the displacement of coin. Local demands are, there- 
fore, not likely to increase the requirement for larger reserves, which 
leaves the contingency of a foreign demand as the only one to be 
provided for. 

The expectation of a requirement for the coin redemption of cir- 
culation and accountability to depositors is, however, not objection- 
able, but is very wholesome in its effects, as it tends directly to the 
maintenance of larger reserves, greater steadiness in business, and 
promotes that flexibility in the volume of circulation which is always 
desirable. 

With the retirement of legal-tender notes; the adoption of Na- 
tional-bank notes, always redeemable in coin, as the only paper cur- 


rency ; 


the general 


diffusion of both gold and silver among the 


eople; the unification of banks under a common system, and their 
reedom from taxation; the entire severance of the Government from 


the operations of banks, leaving them without expectation of Gov- 
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ernment aid, to relieve them from periodical recurrence of money 
stringency, often caused or aggravated by their own acts, there will 
be a clearer and better understanding by the Government, the banks 
and the people of the true relations and obligations of each, in a 
financial sense, and this, with the rigid enforcement of whatever may 
be the provisions of law as to the conduct of banks, will give to 
the country the largest benefits, with the greatest steadiness and 
the least risks, which it is possible to obtain from a _ banking 
system. 

At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Lindenberger offered a series 
of resolutions which were made the special order of business at~ the 
next session of the Convention. 


SOUTHERN BANKING. 


A committee of Southern bankers was then appointed to arrange 
the preliminaries for the adequate investigation of the industrial 
progress, financial wants, and banking affairs of the South, the ‘dis- 
cussion to begin the next day. 

The committee was as follows: John B. Smith, Louisville, Chair- 
man; J. W. Lockwood, Virginia; C. T. Walker, Arkansas; R. M. 
Nelson, A. G. Parrish and Thomas Henry, Alabama; Mr. Printup 
Georgia; Mr. Parkley, Tennessee; Gen. John Echols, Virginia; C. 
P. Moorman and Thomas L. Barrett, of Louisville; J. R. Carroll, 
Texas; Mr. Tarlton, Louisiana; Samuel Norment, Washington, D. C.; 
J. E. H. Jones, Macon, Georgia. 


THE NEW OFFICERS. 


The chair appointed a committee on nominations: George H. 
Stuart, Philadelphia; C. T. Smith, Boston; Thomas Henry, Mobile ; 
William Means, Cincinnati; Wm. P. St. John, New York; J. W. 
Lockwood, Richmond; Samuel Miller, Minneapolis. 

An interesting address was then delivered by Mr. E. C. Bohné, 
Cashier of the Third National Bank of Louisville, on the apprecia- 
tion of gold, as money, or representative of all value and all prop- 
erty; on the consequent depreciation of commodities; on the in- 
fluence of that depreciation upon bonds, stocks, commerce and 
trafic; with some suggestions as to the action of banks in the 
premises. 

The next paper read was by Mr. Wm. P. St. John, of New York, 
on National Banks and the Currency of the Future. The document 
was listened to with deep attention, and had considerable influence 
in the subsequent discussions on the various currency, coinage and 
banking propositions which were presented during the Convention. 

A telegram was then read from Mr. Wm. H. Foster, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association for Massachusetts, and the oldest bank 
officer in the United States. A number of communications were 
presented from Mr. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. Bur- 
chard, Director of the Mint; Major Daniel, of Vinitetie : Dr. 
Simonds, of Charleston ; General Echols, of Virginia; The Secretaries 
of States of Kansas, Kentucky, New Jersey, and many other States; 
also from prominent statesmen and bankers in the United States, in 
England, and in Canada. The following letter from Mr. Hugh 
McCulloch was received with much interest: 


Washington, Oct. 6th, 1883. 


My DEAR SiR: I have hoped that I should be able to comply 
with your request, that I should be present at the meeting of the 
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Bankers’ Association on the tenth and eleventh instants, but my 
sae je tO at home are such as to prevent it. 

regard the National banking system as being one of the most 
important and valuable compensations of our late Civil War. Its 
discontinuance would, in my judgment, be a very serious injury to 
the country—and the whole country. Its permanent existence de- 
pends, of course, upon a continuance of a part of the National 
debt. This can only be accomplished by a a diminution of the public 
revenues through reduced taxation, for which there is a general 
and earnest demand. 

Hoping that the meeting of the Association will not only be a 
pleasant one, but that the discussions of financial questions by the 
able men who will be present will impress the public mind with 
the vital importance of a sound and elastic currency, which can 
only be secured through banks whose circulation is current through- 
out the country, and is as solvent as the Government. I remain, 
with many thanks for your kind invitation, very truly yours, 

HuGH MCCULLOCH. 
To Dr. George Marsland, 
Corresponding Secretary American Bankers’ Association, 
New York. 

A number of reports and communications were then presented, on 
the prescribed topics, including the elaborate documents of Director 
Burchard, of the Mint, and those of Mr. Comptroller Knox on the 
currency, also the reports of Dr. Marsland on the prevention of 
losses to banks by defalcations, forgeries, burglaries, and other dep- 
redations. ; 

After a unanimous vote of thanks to the local committee and to 
the people of Louisville for the warm welcome extended to the 
Convention and to the American Bankers’ Association generally, 
the Convention adjourned to meet on Thursday, 11th October, at 
ten o'clock. At eight o’clock in the evening the usual informal 
reception was tendered the members of the Association in the 
parlors of the Galt House. A large number of prominent citizens 
of Louisville called during the evening, and the rooms were 
thronged. The time was very pleasantly spent in social intercourse, 
and everything of a formal nature was removed. Among those 
present were: Mr. George S. Coe, New York, President of the As- 
sociation; Hon. John J. Knox, Washington, Comptroller of the 
Currency; many of the members of the Executive Council, the 
Vice Presidents and the delegates of the Bankers’ Association, as 
well as the officers of the Boards of Trade, and other guests in- 
vited by the committee of arrangements. 


SECOND DAY—THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1883. 


The Convention assembled at the Masonic Hall, and was called 
to order by President Coe at ten o'clock. The first business on 
the programme of the Executive Council was the bankruptcy legis- 
lation and the proposed substitutes therefor. Mr. Charles F. 
Smith, Cashier of the Continental National Bank of Boston, offered 
a paper advocating the Lowell bill; Dr. Marsland presented a 
paper on other bankruptcy bills proposed in this country, including 
the equity bill. He also presented from the London Bankers’ In- 
stitute a copy of their bill codifying the English laws on bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. George M. Davie, of Louisville, then presented a very 
important and elaborate paper, advocating, as a substitute for bank- 
ruptcy legislation, that Congress should pass a law controling ex- 
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emptions and preferences where they operate to the prejudice of a 
creditor residing in a different State from the debtor. His plan 
looks towards the extinction, by Congressional and State legislation, 
of all unjust preferences and exemptions throughout the United 
States. It was well received, and will probably be brought for- 
ward in Congress at an early day by some of the Southern 
delegation whose views were reported to favor this plan in pref- 
erence to any of the other proposed schemes of bankruptcy legis- 
lation. On motion of Mr. Smith, of Boston, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: : 

Resolved, That the interests of the country demand the enactment by Congress of some 


regulation of commerce among the States equivalent toa National bankrupt law, equitable .in 
all its provisions for debtor and creditor in all sections of the country. 


The next order of business was Southern banking and industrial 
progress. Statistics were presented by the Corresponding Secretary, 
showing the increase of mercantile, manufacturing and _ industrial 
capital during the last five years, with the ratios of failures in each 
State. An interesting discussion followed, in which Judge J. A, 
Carroll, of Texas, Mr. J. E. Jones and Mr. Printup, of Georgia, Mr. 
Lockwood and General Echols, of Virginia, Mr. Sneed, of Kentucky, 
Mr. Nelson and Mr. Henry, of Alabama, Col. Logan H. Roots, of 
Arkansas, Mr. Tarleton, of New Orleans, and other gentlemen took 
part. The nominating committee then made the report ordered 
yesterday through Mr. Stuart of Philadelphia, Chairman. The report 
stated that the committee had urged upon Mr. Coe to accept the 
office of President again, but he had positively declined to serve, 
and the list of officers selected was: President, Lyman J. Gage, of 
Chicago; First Vice-President, Logan C. Murray, of New York. 
The Vice-Presidents and Executive Council were also designated, 
and all were unanimously elected. In the absence of Mr. Gage, Mr. 
Logan C. Murray was called to the chair, which Mr. Coe gracefully 
relinquished, making a few pleasant remarks as he did so, expressing 
his regret at severing his connection with the office; but he would 
still remain an active member of the Association, and do every- 
thing in his power to advance its labors for the important objects. 
Mr. Murray then briefly offered to the Convention his thanks for 
the honor of being called to preside over its deliberations, and also 
expressing regrets at the retirement of Mr. Coe. A vote of thanks 
to Mr. Coe was then unanimously adopted, and after some other 
business, General Dodge and Mr. Watterson offered addresses, after 
which the following resolutions were offered by Mr. Proctor, of 
Danville, Vice-President of the Association for Kentucky, and were 


adopted : 


Whereas, Many persons throughout the country, whose capital consists principally of 
printed letter heads, a round table and blank checks, are obtaining credit by adopting the 
name of bank or bankers; and 

Whereas, It is the duty of the law-making powers, whether National or State, to protect 
the citizens of their respective States from fraudulent practices; be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Council -be requested to inquire what legislation is neces- 
sary to suppress these fraudulent practices, and suggest such remedies as will require all 
persons seeking public patronage as bankers, or receiving deposits as such, to make such 
exhibits, by publication or otherwise, under some general license system, as will satisfy the 
proper officials that they are possessed of the amount of capital represented by such person 
or firm to be liable for the debts created in their capacity as banks or bankers. 

Resolved, That the Executive Council be authorized, if in their judgment deemed advis- 
able, to make such suggestions to the Legislatures of the several States or to Congress, as 
they may deem best calculated to carry out this resolution. 

Whereas, Many collections are presented for payment and returned unpaid because the 
drawers refuse to pay exchange; and 

Whereas, Every business should provide for its own collection expenses; therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend banks and bankers throughout the country to discourage 
the practice of city merchants or others in making drafts on their customers in other 
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places payable with exchange and cost of collection, or either; and that we recommend 
such inclusion of exchange in said drafts be disregarded by banks in making such collec- 
tions, substituting therefor a reasonable charge for services rendered, except where reciprocal 
accounts are kept. 

The subject of Mr. Lindenberger’s resolutions next came up, and 
after a very lively and prolonged debate, in which a large number 
of delegates took part, they were adopted with amendments, as fol- 
lows : 

Resolved, Vhat the adherence by the Government to a policy which will attract to 
us an abundant supply of gold and silver, the recognized money of the world, and cause 
its general diffusion among the people in the currents of business, will encourage the most 
rapid development of our resources, stimulate to activity our productive industries, and pro- 
mote the greatest steadiness and stability in the business of the country. 

Resolved, That a bank-note circulation, absolutely secured and issued under ample safe- 
guards for its redemption on demand in coin, is necessary for the convenient transaction of 
the business of the country, and such circulation can best be provided through the con- 
tinued operation of the National Bank Act, as has been attested by the experience of the 
ast twenty years, 

Resolved, That the retirement of the United States legal-tender notes by a gradual pro- 
cess, not liable to embarrass the business of the country, will be in accord with the pur- 
poses of the Government at the time of their issue; will be the final step accomplishing 
the full return by the Government to a coin basis; will tend to an increased supply of 
coin; will give free course to gold and silver in commerce and financial currents, and af- 
ford an ample basis for the redemption in eoin on demand of bank-note issues. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the American Bankers’ Association, that the compulsory 
coinage of the standard silver dollar of 412144 grains, is against the welfare of the country, 
and that they recommend to Congress the discontinuance of such coinage, except in such 
quantities as the demands of the business of the country may require. 

Resolved, Vhat the retirement of the United States legal-tender notes, as rapidly as 
these notes can be retired, without, at the same time, contracting the legal-tender cir- 
culating medium, will be the final step accomplishing the full return by the Government to 
a coin basis. 

After some miscellaneous business had been disposed of, a brief 
address was then presented from Mr. John Thompson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank of New York, in support of the 
suggestion that has often been made for adopting some method 
for preventing panics, like that provided in England since the Peel 
legislation of 1847, Mr. Thompson’s address concluded as follows: 

All points of the country, even the most distant, are bound by 
very close sympathy in business affairs, through the wonderful con- 
nections of wire and rail. Therefore, this is a matter of no local 
or sectional interest, but deeply concerns every. member of this 
Convention, from whatever section he may come. Business has been 
subject periodically to seasons of financial distress. Sanitary meas- 
ures are instituted for protection against a threatening pestilence; 
and certainly no efforts should be spared to devise some measure 
or measures which shall serve to break the force of a financial re- 
vulsion, and prevent the widespread disaster it causes when un- 
checked. 

This view of the situation has impressed me so forcibly that I 
would strongly urge that some decided expression be given, and 
that the attention of Congress be called by this Convention to the 
urgent need of legislation which shall, as far as possible, protect 
business interests whenever the besom of financial destruction shall 
sweep over the land. 

I believe that the measure which I have to propose can be 
adopted with safety, and that it will work a healthy expansion 
when money is “tight,” and will be sure to cause contraction when 
money is “easy.” ‘lhat this matter may. be before you in definite 
form I offer the following preamble and resolutions, and urge you 
to give them earnest consideration, discuss them, improve them, or 
substitute anything better which may be suggested, and then me- 
morialize Congress in a way that will command attention and ac- 
tion. Finally, let every member return home determined by indi- 
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vidual effort to impress the importance of this matter upon his 
representative and senator. Then we may hope for some beneficial 
action and results, which shall make memorable this gathering of 
men, representing to so large an extent the financial interests of 
the whole country. Subjoined are the proposed resolutions: 

Whereas, The advantage and the necessity of providing for an increased or extra issue of 
currency, which will meet and break the force of financial revulsions, and protect business 
interests, has been practically and successfully demonstrated in England; and 

Whereas, Existing laws in this country are entirely wanting in any provisions of this 
character. Therefore, be it 

Resocved, ‘Uhat this Convention recognizes the necessity of legislative action to provide for 
the protection of the vast and continually increasing monetary interests of this country in 
times of finincial revulsion, such as recur periodically in all countries. 

Resolved, That Congress should enact a law investing the Secretary of the Treasury, as the 
highest financial officer, with full power to receive any United States bonds, not exceeding in 
amount $ 100,000,000, and to issue therefor currency notes, equal in amount to the par value 
of the bonds deposited, and accrued inteest on the same. Interest on the bonds while on 
deposit to accrue to the Treasury. Depositors to be allowed to redeem bonds at any time 
without notice. Bonds so deposited to be subject to a call for redemption upon sixty days’ 
notice from the Secretary, and to be forfeited to the Treasury upon failure to respond to 
such call. The Seeretary, in the exercise of the authority so delegated, to act by and 
with the advice and consent of the President of the United States; and under such 
further restrictions as the wisdom of Congress may provide to guard against its improper 
exercise, 

Resolved. That the Executive Council of this Association are hereby requested to adopt 
as they deem best the needful measures for properly laying this matter before Congress. 

Several statistical documents were next presented from the Ex- 
ecutive Council, with the report on Savings banks, which was pre- 
pared by Messrs. Gould, Lynch and Hepburn, in conformity with 
the resolution of the Convention last year. Mr. Nelson, of Alabama, 
then offered a resolution for the continuance of the National 
banking system, which was amended and adopted as follows, after 
considerable discussion : 


Resolved. That the President, Vice-Presidents and Executive Council of this Association be 
instructed to prepare and digest a plan, to be preseuted to Congress, for the continuance of the 
National banking system. 


A vote of thanks was then passed to the officers, and the mor- 
tuary record of deceased bank officers was received, containing 192 
names, of which 108 were over sixty years of age. A resolution was 
offered from the Executive Council expressing the high apprecia- 
tion by the Convention of the distinguished services rendered to 
the Association by its late President, Hon. Charles B. Hall, of Bos- 
ton. Afterwards a number of financial reports and statistical papers 
were presented, and the Convenrion, on motion, adjourned szze de. 

In the evening a banquet was tendered to the delegates and 
their families by the local Committee of Arrangements, at the 
Southern Exposition, and a large number attended, the arrange- 
ments being under the personal supervision of Mr. Lindenberger, 
Chairman of the Local Committee, Mr. John B. Smith, President of 
the Clearing House, and the Hon. Clinton McClarty, Secretary of 
the Committee of Arrangements. 
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LIABILITY OF BANK OrriceRs.—In the suit of Ackerman against Halsey 
and others, brought by a stockholder of the defunct Mechanics’ National 
Bank of Newark against the President and Directors for neglect of their 
duties and mismanagement, whereby the bank was ruined through Cashier 
Baldwin’s misappropriation of its fund, Chancellor Runyan decided on Oc- 
tober 16 that the matter was within the jurisdiction of the court, and that 
the bank officers were personally liable in equity for the neglect to dis- 
charge their duties, and that when the corporation was insolvent and_ the 
receiver refused to bring suit, a stockholder might maintain it. 
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BANK-NOTES AND THE SILVER DANGER. 


Banks cannot exist as isolated and exclusive bodies. They are 
indissolubly bound to each other and to the public by a community 
of interest and inter-dependence. Their special function of exchang- 
ing and distributing the productions and property of the people, 
as demanded by trade and commerce, necessitates their codperation 
and mutual trust. Banks are the embodiment of the nation’s in- 
dustry, as it moves onward to market, from place to place, and 
from one institution to another, by means of paper representatives 
of its value, which thus practically convey substantial wealth. Like 
railroads, the service of banks between each other must be recip- 
rocal, and like them they cannot patiently permit any one member 
to compete for business by introducing unsound or vicious practices, 
which, if adopted by all, would impair the entire system and endan- 
ger the community. They are, therefore, under the highest obliga- 
tion to jealously guard the profession agairst that degree of inde- 
pendence that amounts to license, and this can be best secured by 
creating a sound public sentiment among members from every sec- 
tion of the land by personal interchange of views and opinion. 

As we meet here in convention, each one of us the pilot of his 
own independent craft, and all freighted with the industry of the 
nation, it may be well to take an observation as to the common 
position and course of the whole fleet, and to consult upon the 
prospect before us. 

We are confronted with the fact that not only the paper circula- 
tion and currency of the country, but also its coined money, is 
subject to early and radical change and revolution. The crisis may 
not be immediate, but it is sufficiently imminent to awaken atten- 
tion, and we are none too early for its serious consideration. The 
National Currency Act, passed in 1863, permitted banks to organize 
for twenty years. Many of them have reached the limit of their 
life—and about one-half the existing institutions (983) representing 
more than half (186,000,000) the outstanding National bank circu- 
lation, will expire in 1884 and ’85, and it is a coincidence of great 
significance that more than half this amount of circulation is se- 
cured by three-per-cent. bonds ( 202,000,000), which can be, and is 
being, paid off at the pleasure of Government, and which will to 
a great extent be called in within the intervening period under 
the necessary operation of existing revenue laws. Will these 
banks renew their existence under the National system, with 
the necessity of investing capital to protect circulating notes 
under their new life at the rate of twenty to thirty per cent. pre- 
mium for four-per-cent bonds, or will they to a large extent prefer 
to relinquish their currency and retire from the system? And if 
so, with what commercial results to the country, or what substitute 
will be permitted for such purpose? The idea of nationality 
throughout this broad land has been strengthened by the eventful 
history of the last few years, and much more so by the immense 
extension of railways and telegraphs, which, paying no _ respect 
whatever to State lines, and traversing them in all directions, have 


* Opening address at the recent Bankers’ Convention by Mr. George S. Coe. 
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woven diverse parts of the nation inseparably together into social, 
commercial, and financial unity. This National sentiment, now so 
potent and all-prevailing, will make it forever difficult, if not im- 
possible, to remove the existing restriction upon private currency 
issues, and will prevent a return to the ancient and heterogeneous 
State systems, and it is hoped that the people of this great country 
have irrevocably pronounced against the greenback heresy which 
crept in during the agonies of a dismembered nation, when its 
Constitution was strained and tortured by civil war. The danger 
lies in delaying the subject until necessity compels some hasty and 
rash legislation. 

It is well also to bear in mind that the thread of affiliation so 
ingeniously introduced into the National system whereby banks in 
the country at large are bound by interest to those in the redemp- 
tion cities, when once weakened by many retiring members, may 
suddenly dismember the whole organization. If so, what will take 
its place? The present indication points to an adherence to the 
National system, by establishing banks of smaller capitals and 
limited issues, but this does not meet the public demand for cur- 
rency. 

The questions involved in these brief suggestions are of the ut- 
most gravity, and may well invite the earnest counsel of men who 
can appreciate their importance. If a system of circulating notes is 
an absolute necessity of trade and commerce, it is equally certain 
that commerce contains within itself the powers, guards, and checks, 
and al] the essential requisites for the perfect protection of such 
notes, as it does for the protection of its operations of greater 
magnitude, without wandering for expedients far away into other 
forms of security. Otherwise, it is an exception to the general 
perfection of natural law, which is not admissible. The power is 
certainly there. It is for trained and sagacious bankers to develop 
it. It must be admitted that the existing paper currency of the 
country is not the result of a deliberately formed plan. ‘One-half 
of it is the remainder of legal-tender notes, the amount of which 
happened to be arrested by Congress when the public tendency 
was strongly toward greater expansion, and the other half is that 
of National banks, now fast tending toward dissolution. The im- 
portance of the subject demands the most careful investigation and 
the combined attention of banks and Congress. 

But equally, if not the more important financial question before 
this nation, is the silent progress of the Congressional mandate by 
which two millions of dollars, containing each 412% grains of sil- 
ver bullion, are minted every month and buried in the vaults of 
the Treasury as cash in hand. These dollars are not created in 
response to any commercial demand. In_ fact, commerce repels 
them. Yet the mandate is imperative and inexorable. They must 
be produced in defiance of all rules which govern supply and de- 
mand. Congress has solemnly decreed that commerce sha// want, 
at least, two million silver dollars a month. These coins have ac- 
cumulated, and are accumulating, in overwhelming quantity, until 
new vaults of extraordinary capacity, like artificial silver mines, 
have had to be constructed to contain them. They lie side by 
side with gold dollars, under the reign of law commanding them 
to be of equal value. Yet the Treasury, which executes the law, 
declares that they are not, because it is daily purchasing the con- 
tents of one of them for eighty-one to eighty-three cents, with 
that of the other for 1oo cents, and with seven dollars of the one 
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it is making more than eight of the other. And the newspapers 
all over the land daily declare this to be the difference in the 
commercial value of the two coins. So patent is the absurdity of 
the claim, that two pieces of metal of such confessedly unequal 
intrinsic value can, by any miraculous force of a Government 
stamp, be instantly endowed with equal power for paying just debts. 
Here, then, are two coins of the same denomination, yet of such 
varying inherent power, contending for supremacy, the weaker one 
sheltering its acknowledged defect under the strong arm of this 
great nation. The American eagle against justice and against the 
world. Can such an anomaly constitutionally exist in this free 
Government ? 

Here are two weights of different ponderosity, two measures of 
varying length, both legally required to mete out equal justice; 
two chronometers keeping different time, both legally appointed to 
regulate the hours of labor, and this most remarkable act is done 
before the world, in the nineteenth century, by a nation overflow- 
ing in wealth, and holding commercial relations of vast magnitude 
with other nations of the earth! The change was inaugurated 
under the assumption that by launching boldly into the experiment, 
these two once equal, but now differing values, would return again 
to their ancient unity; but they do not. On the contrary they 
obstinately further separate and refuse to obey the mandate even 
of the American Congress. It was an open question whether the 
somewhat sudden change in the commercial value of silver bullion 
was brought about by natural events, such as the cost of produc- 
tion, or by the restrictive legislation of European States. But 
there can be no doubt that if the relative value of the two 
precious metals to each other was so disturbed or changed by the 
suspension of the coinage of silver in one great European State, 
the attempt to restore it by a counter movement, in the compul- 
sory act of the United States Congress, could only give a market 
here to the thing prohibited there, and so not only relieve Europe 
from the absolute necessity of reconsidering the situation, but throw 
upon ,this nation the whole inconvenience and responsibility of 
chang'ng its measure of value from gold to silver standard, and 
subje“t us to the immeasurable consequences of the social discord 
and he international disadvantages which our commerce must suf- 
fer by the change. While, therefore, commerce securely holds on 
its independent way, these dollars increase in volume, and the im- 
pending conflict of standards casts its long shadow over the busi- 
ness of the nation. 

In enforcing the introduction of silver dollars as a new commer- 
cial standard, against the natural and instinctive repugnance of 
banks to become the medium of this great revolution, Congress 
has decreed “that no National bank shall be member of a Clear- 
ing-house association which refuses to receive silver certificates in 
payment of balances.” 

This law is expressed in ambiguous words, which render its mean- 
ing at least doubtful. But, accepting them for their probable in- 
tent, a greater difficulty becomes apparent, because: 

1. Silver certificates are not legal tender in payment of debts. 

2. Congress certainly cannot deprive banks of their right to 
claim lawful money of each other, or compel them to _ accept 
through Clearing Houses what they cannot enforce over their 
counters upon their own creditors. 
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3. These balances, to be “ega/ money, must therefore be paid in 
silver dollars themselves. These coins as a general medium of com- 
merce are the subject matter of this legislation. Any device by 
which the inconvenience of the thing itself may be evaded cannot 
enter into the enforcement of the statute. But that such devices 
as certificates are a necessity, and yet are not legal money, is at 
once an admission of weakness both in the law and in its object. 

4. The average daily balances in the New York Clearing House 
are about $ 6,000,000. 

5. Six million silver dollars weigh about 375,000 pounds avoirdu- 
pois. To move this mass would require 7500 men every day, each 
one carrying fifty pounds, or a train of 375 wagons, each drawing 
1000 pounds, attended by the necessary convoy of police protectors. 
The effort of Congress to overcome this physical obstacle by an 
artifice in legislation presents a novelty in law, and a coined money 
that requires the creation of an attendant paper currency to make 
it practicable or even possible as a commercial medium, is a 
strange and striking exhibition of the impotency of local legislation 
in controling that which is governed by natural law of higher and 
more universal power. : 

Of what use, then, is this strange measure, and why should it 
continue? If anv productive interest can possibly be promoted by 
a measure which gives less than a dollar's worth for a dollar in 
trade, the evil result to the whole people infinitely outweighs them 
all. 
With this steady stream of two millions a month running into 
the Treasury, it is manifestly only a question of time when these 
silver dollars must become the preponderating quantity in the cash 
reserve, and when the swelling volume will exceed the limits be- 
yond which they cannot longer there accummulate, but must, from 
obvious necessity of Government, be paid out and become the cur- 
rent money of the nation. 

When that unfortunate moment arrives the governmental meas- 
ure for all business of the country will suddenly descend from the 
standard of to-day to one of about /five-stxths tts value, and all 
debts and commercial obligations, and the prices of all property 
and merchandise must become adjusted to the change. Two stand- 
ards of so widely different purchasing power cannot simultaneously 
prevail. Gold coin wilt be hidden away and be exchanged with 
other nations whose standard money it is, and who will eagerly 
seize the occasion to make for it the trade at the difference in 
market value, and this great nation will be then irretrievably 
launched into a single metallic money, and that of stlver. All this, 
so self-evident, must have been in contemplation when the measure 
was adopted. Is the prospect brighter now as the time draws near? 
Let us view it more minutely. The a 4 exchanges of property 
through the medium of banks of the New York Clearing-house 
alone average ::.ore than $150,000,000. The commercial difference 
in the price of this property, whether measured by gold dollars or 
by silver dollars of this enforced coinage, is about $25,000,000 in 
one day. Add to this the aggregate sum exchanged through all 
banks and bankers of the land, and also the large amonnts passed 
between private persons and merchants; then multiply these enor- 
mous figures by the number of days before this new measure of 
value shall have become equitably adjusted by the adoption of new 
and corresponding prices of property. To this vast aggregate still 
further add the total of debts and obligations due from one por- 
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tion of the people to another, all incurred in the one standard, 
and legally payable by the other; and then consider, if the mind 
can grasp it, the infinite confusion and injustice in the settlement 
of business affairs, the unexpected losses incurred, the deep disap- 
pointments, the failures, and consequent agony and social demoral- 
ization involved in this capricious and gratuitous legislation. Re- 
member, also, the enhanced prices, in cheaper dollars, of all articles 
of necessity purchased by the people, and the always slow progress 
of the wages of labor in rising to a corresponding height, and the 
consequent meantime commotion and discontent. And then say 
whether the men or the Congress who imposed this measure upon 
the country, in a time of its highest prosperity, or who now refuse 
to arrest it, as they can, before these certain and inevitable conse- 
quences begin, will not meet the popular retribution? Why need- 
lessly repeat in peace and plenty the desperate and doubtful de- 
vices of war? Rather than bring again the deplorable evils of a 
depreciated and deranged currency upon the country, it would be 
better that the whole amount of these rejected dollars that now 
encumber the Treasury vaults be sunk into the sea, or, better still, 
that they be returned to their original condition of uncoined bul- 
lion and thrown upon the market, a dollar's worth for a dollar, to 
be retained in this country or carried away, wherever free com- 
merce demands it either for money or otherwise, until it is absorbed 
in the great tide of exchanges throughout the world, like other 
productions of human labor. Remove this legal restriction, restore 
the freedom of coinage, and let the precious metals go forth like 
all other fruits of the earth, subject to the greater law of supply 
and demand. 

There is an important domain of trade, not included in com- 
mercial exchanges, which is filled by that great class of the com- 
munity who can only give their personal service for compensation, 
required for their simple subsistence. They have nothing in 
reserve to exchange. It has always been a question whether paper 
documents of commerce should be issued in small denominations 
so as to embrace this class, or that they should incur the risks 
who do not participate in the benefits of commerce. They in- 
clude the great retail trade. Here is a substantial reason why paper 
currency of small denominations shall be restricted, and its place 
filled by coined money. In the minute subdivisions of labor . 
throughout the world, silver coin has always and everywhere served 
this indispensable purpose, and there is no reason to doubt that it 
always will. It is an absolute necessity. There is a reasonable 
question whether in this country commercial documents have not 
thus encroached upon the legitimate domain of silver money, and 
whether here is not to be found a natural measure of relief. 

This would necessitate a large amount of coined money, and 
would require that it be issued in fractional denominations suited 
to the minuter details of life. It would add financial strength to 
the country, to the extent of the coin reserve so held by the 
people. e may thus give room for a natural demand in advance 
of the supply. Whereas, with the present gratuitous coinage of 
silver dollars a most unnatural supply is to be forced upon the 
country, without precedent and without demand. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. KNOX AT THE BANKERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


PROPOSED BASIS FOR BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION, 


One of the most important addresses of the Louisville Conven- 
tion was that delivered by Hon. John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the 
Currency. He was received with enthusiasm by the convention, 
and his brief address was frequently interrupted by applause. We 
give a considerable portion of the address, omitting many points 
which will be likely to be more fully discussed in the Comptroller’s 
report to Congress in December. 

When I first received your cordial invitation to attend this con- 
vention, I declined, for I did not suppose it would be possible to 
leave my Official duties during the present month. I have had the 
pleasure heretofore of addressing this association at Saratoga and 
Niagara, and similar gatherings of business men in New York, 
Boston and Baltimore, but the desire. to meet the members of the 
Bankers’ Association, and to visit the good State of Kentucky, so 
long the home and now the final resting place of Henry Clay, 
has induced me to leave the Capital at considerable inconvenience, 
and I bring with me the greetings of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who, with the President of the United States and other mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, recently visited this State for the purpose of 
opening the very successful exposition now in progress in this 
city. 

The State of Virginia is justly proud of being called the Mother 
of Presidents, but it is a much greater honor to have been the 
mother of this great, thriving, hospitable Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, and of the good City of Louisville, which was first organ- 
ized by an act of the Virginia Legislature, receiving its name in 
honor of Louis XVI, of France, whose troops were then aiding the 
struggle for American independence. 

I accepted your invitation with the understanding that I was not 
to be called upon for an address. It was suggested, however, that I 
might be able sometime during the session of the convention to 
report to you the progress of the National banking system during 
the present year, its present situation, and to offer a few suggestions 
in reference to prevention of the rapid reduction of bank circulation 
which is now imminent. 

The National banking system has happily survived the first period 
of twenty years of its existence. It has maintained its ground by 
a vigorous struggle, both in and out of Congress. Its enemies have 
been bitter and merciless in warfare against it, and have presented 
arguments so plausible to those unacquainted with the true prin- 
ciples of political economy that it was necessary, by continued and 
patient discussion, to satisfy the country that there was really no 
saving to the Government by the substitution of demand Treasury 
notes in place of the circulating notes of the banks. In the course 
of this controversy it has been charged that the Comptroller was 
acting the part of an attorney for the banks. I acknowledge that 
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I was educated as a banker under the New York State system ; 
that I had experience in other systems of banking in the West; 
that I was an ardent advocate of the present system before it was 
adopted, and since its adoption have not ceased at any time to rec- 
ommend and to endeavor to obtain such legislation as was deemed 
most advisable for the maintenance of a sound currency, and for 
the continuance of the present system of banking. 

The members of this convention and the banks generally will, I 
think, bear witness that I have not hesitated, when necessary, to 
use authority to prevent violation of the law and of the true prin- 
ciples of banking. While I have been the friend of the system I 
have been the friend only of those banks which have conformed 
to the law, and in endeavoring to prevent such violations it has 
sometimes seemed as though the title of “the scolding Comptrol- 
ler” would be more appropriate than that of “an attorney for the 
banks.” 

The experience of twenty years has shown this banking system 
to be better adapted for a country like our own than any other 
known, and many of those who were formerly its strongest oppo- 
nents have become its friends, having become convinced not so much 
by argument, or by an appeal to the reason, as by the logic of 
events. Finally the Congress of the United States by the repeal of the 
onerous taxation at its last session, upon which I offer you my 
heartiest congratulations, and by the passage of the bill extending 
the corporate existence of the banks, has conformed to the wishes 
of the people, and made the system by legislation, it may be said, 
almost perpetual. So strong has it become by attracting deposits 
that at times it has seemed that banks were being organized in lo- 
calities where additional banking facilities were not needed. 

During the year ending November, 1882, 171 additional banks 
were organized, with a capital of $15,767,300 and circulation of 
$ 6,500,680, and during the eleven months ending October 1, 1883, 
a still larger number, 251 banks, have been organized, with a capi- 
tal of $28,077,500, and circulation of $7,593,280. 

* rk x x * x x * * 

The number of banks organized in the New England States is 
seven, with capital of $1,275,000, and circulation of $886,500; in 
the Middle States, thirty-eight, with capital of $3,033,000, and a 
circulation of $1,518,390; the Southern States, forty-two, with capi- 
tal of $3,479,000, and circulation of $963,000; Western States, 127, 
with capital of $18,120,500, and circulation of $3,549,880; Pacific 
States and Territories, thirty-seven, capital of $2,170,000, and circu- 
lation of $675,040. 

** * * * + * * % 

It is necessary that the large excess of revenue of the Govern- 
ment beyond its expenditures should have some outlet, or a serious 
contraction of the circulation would ensue, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury has been forced to call in rapidly for payment that 
portion of the bonded indebtedness which is payable at the pleas- 
ure of the United States, thus rendering the profit on circulation 
merely nominal, and in some cases even a losing business, unless 
the capital was invested in long bonds, which bear a premium 
so high that many bankers decline to make the investments. 
During the past year the bonds held by the banks as security 
for circulation have been reduced from 362 millions to 353 millions, 
a reduction of nine millions. The amount of lawful money now 
held for the purpose of retiring the notes of liquidating and other 
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banks desiring to diminish their circulation is $36,821,501, show- 
ing a reduction of $2,229,131 during the year ending October |. 
All of the three-and-a-half-per-cent bonds have been called for 
ene. including more than $40,000,000 held by the banks on 

ovember last. The three per cents. have, since that date, increased 
$ 22,000,000, and the the four and four and a-halfs only about 
$ 8,000,000. 

There are $ 290,000,000 of three-per-cent. bonds, not including the 
$ 15,000,000 recently called payable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, now outstanding, of which the National banks hold about 200 
millions, and unless there shall be new legislation, which shall reduce 
the receipts of the Government, it is probable that the whole remain- 
ing three-per-cent. bonds will be called for payment during the next 
three or four years, thus reducing the circulation of the National 
banks from 353 millions to 171 millions, and causing a contraction 
of the currency of from fifty to sixty millions. 

* * * x * + x * 

New legislation may, however, postpone the payment of the public 
debt, and defer for many years any great reduction of the bank 
circulation. This necessary legislation may be of various kinds—first, 
contraction may be prevented by the reduction of the redundant 
revenue, and that this is the true policy is so plainly shown 
by those who are familiar with the subject of the tariff that it is 
the marvel of the times that such reduction has not already taken 
place; second, it may take place by the conversion of the long 
bonds into three per cents. by offering inducements to the holders 
of these bonds to exchange them for three per cents. to mature in 
1907, the Government paying to the holders thereof a reasonable 
amount for their difference in value. 

* * * * *k ce aa * - 

Other suggestions have been made worthy of consideration, one 
of which is by an eminent banker in Boston, that the National 
banks shall issue circulation upon a plan similar to the issues of 
the Bank of England; first, having the right to issue circulation 
at a given rate upon such United States bonds as may be de- 
posited, and subsequently the right to increase that circulation by 
deposit of gold in the Treasury, the amount of: circulation to be 
issued upon the gold to be twenty-five per cent. in addition to 
the gold deposited, the whole circulation being a first lien upon 
all the assets of the bank. 

After referring favorably to the proposition for the repeal of the 
tax upon circulation, or the issue of an increased amount of cir- 
culation upon the bonds deposited, and to the proposition to authori7c 
each bank to deposit one-half of its securities in the bonds oi 
those States and cities which have never failed to pay their interest 
promptly, the address concludes as follows: 

If no legislation of this kind shall transpire, how is the vacuum 
to be filled? It is said that it may be filled by the issue of sil- 
ver certificates, or by an additional issue of Treasury notes. If it is 
done by the issue of silver certificates, the result will shortly be 
the payment of all debts upon the basis of a silver standard. If, 
by the issue of Treasury notes it is difficult to understand by what 
process they can be placed in circulation, so long as the revenue 
shall continue to supply more money than is needed for its ex- 
penditures; and the receipts have so largely exceeded its expendi- 
tures that nearly 105 millions ($ 104,723,750) of the public debt 
was paid during the year ending October 1. But if it were possible 
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to increase the Treasury notes such issues would soon be prevented 
by the issue of notes under the authority of the different State 
Legislatures, and upon this point I can not express myself more 
plainly than by quoting from an address made before this associa- 
tion in midsummer in 1879: “The proposition now advocated in 
certain quarters is to substitute United States notes in place of 
bank notes. This is impossible of accomplishment. I mean that 
while this project may seem to many judicious and plausible, it is 
an impracticable one. . . . When I say this, 1 mean that such 
legislation would be likely to: be followed by the repeal of section 
3412 of the Revised Statutes, consisting of four lines in the Statute 
Book which provides that every National and State bank shall 
pay a tax of ten per cent. on the amount of notes of any person 
or of any State bank issued for circulation and paid out by them. 
Many of the Southern States have long desired the repeal of this 
section, because they believe that State banks and State-bank issues 
would be more advantageous to their business interests. The East 
and the North in that event will join the South for the repeal of 
this section but for a different reason, viz., because they believe 
that the increase and decrease of paper currency should not be 
controlled by Congress. The Eastern and Middle States suffered 
comparatively little loss by the issue of such notes previous to the 
organization of the National banking system, and they believe that 
the evils which will result from the issue of Government currency, 
exclusively, will be much greater than those arising from the issue 
of State-bank notes under some such plan as the Suffolk system.” 

One of the most distinguished leaders in the greenback party 
has substantially acknowledged to me that the issue of bank notes 
authorized by State laws would be the probable result of the at- 
tempt to increase the amount of the Treasury notes, but at the 
same time he believes that the evils may be, and probably will be, 
prevented by a decision of the Supreme Court reversing the de- 
cision in the case of Arizscoe v. The Bank of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, rendered in the year 1836, thus holding what I believe 
to be the true interpretation of the Constitution, that no State 
shall issue or authorize any corporation to issue bills of credit. 

* * * * * * **K ** * 

I have but one other suggestion to make in closing these re- 
marks, which have been continued already perhaps too long, and 
this suggestion is made not without considerable diffdence, and not 
as a recommendation, but as a suggestion for your consideration. 

The early archives of the Treasury show that De Beaumarchais, a 
brilliant French writer of high social standing, of wonderful con- 
versational powers and great energy of character, espoused the cause 
of America at the outset of the Revolutionary struggle with all the 
ardor of his nature, and rendered the most important service in in- 
ducing his Government to come to our assistance. He was sent to 
London in 1776 as a diplomatic agent in order to confer with our 
representative. He said that it was the wish of the French Gov- 
ernment to assist us to the extent of 200,000 Louis d’or in arms, 
ammunition and specie, but wished to do it secretly, and suggested 
that a small quantity of tobacco should be returned in order to give 
it the air of a mercantile transaction. This plan was to be com- 
municated to Congress. Upon his return to Paris he made the 
acquaintance of the American agent sent by the United States to 


* National Loans uf the United States S/rom Fuly 4, 1776, to Fume 30, 1880.—Rafael 
A. Bayley, Government Printing Office, 1882. 
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France, whose mission was to obtain cannon with ammunition, and 
arms and uniforms for 25,000 men. : 

Through his kind offices and that of his friends, not less than 
3,000,0c0 livres were immediately advanced as a gratuitous gift to 
the Government, at a time when even a much smaller amount 
would have been of immense service to our cause. Eight ships were 
employec in transporting the precious cargoes to this country for 
our use. Subsequently, 18,000,000 livres were loaned by the French 
Government to the colonies to continue the struggle with Great 
Britain. The money is said to have been advanced without any ex- 
pectation of payment, though with stipulation that it should be re- 
paid, and a contract to that effect was drawn some years after. The 
interest named in the contract was at the rate of five per cent. 
Article 3 of the contract specified that, although the rate of interest 
was five per cent., “His Majesty, wishing to give the United States 
a new proof of his affection and friendship, has been pleased to 
make a present of and to forgive the whole arrears of interest to 
this date, and from this date to the treaty of peace. A favor which 
the Minister of the Congress of the United States acknowledged 
to flow from the pure bounty of the King, and which he accepts 
in the name of the said United States with profound and ‘lively 
acknowledgements.” This loan was all subsequently paid, the last 
instalment being in _ five-and-a-half-per-cent. stock in 1795, this 
stock being accepted in lieu of all demands by the agent of the 
French Government. 

Subsequently, at a time when the American army was almost des- 
titute of clothing and meat and bread, and when Continental money 
had ceased to be of value, and when the army was in danger of 
disbandonment, the King of France, through his Minister at the 
Hague, obtained a loan of 10,000,000 of livres from Holland. The 
money was obtained on the credit of France, and became a debt 
due to the latter country, and was subsequently provided for in the 
contract of July 16, 1782. The rate was four per cent., and it was 
to be paid in ten equal annual payments of 1,000,000 livres—the 
King, “On account of his affection for the United States, having 
been pleased to charge himself with the expense of Commissioners 
and bank for the loan, of which expense his Majesty has made a 
present to the United States.” 

The last instalment of this loan amounted to $176,000, was ar- 
ranged by the issue of four-and-a-half-per-cent. stock of 1795, 
which stock was, of course, subsequently paid. Other loans were 
subsequently made by Holland and France, and the whole foreign 
debt of the United States at the organization of the present form 
of government was about twelve millions of dollars. 

Of late years I have not infrequently heard thoughtless persons 
speak lightly of that illustrious citizen, the first President of the 
United States. I trust,,therefore, that you will bear with me while I 
read a word from the report of th: French Minister, Moustier, who 
was present at the inauguration of George Washington, and who 
thus writes home to the King, from whom the city of Louisville 
derives its name: 

“Every one, without exception,” so reports the French Minister 
to his Government, “appears penetrated with veneration of the illus- 
trious Chief of the Republic; the humblest was proud of the virtues 
of the man who was to govern him. Tears of joy were seen to flow 
in the hall of the Senate, in the church, and even in the street, and 
no sovereign ever reigned more completely in the hearts of his 
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subjects than Washington in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. Na- 
ture which had given him the power to govern distinguished him 
from all others by his appearance; he had at once the soul, the 
look and the figure of a hero; he never appeared embarrassed at 
homage rendered him and in his manners he had the advantage of 
joining dignity to great simplicity.” * 

The bearing of this reference to early times and to the early friend- 
ship of the French and Dutch nations will be evident when we 
recall the fact that the present debt of the Republic of France 
is nearly 3830 million dollars, and of Holland 389 million dollars. 
Baron Gerolt once said to me that at least one-third of the 
people of the United States were of German descent. The present 
debt of the German Empire is less than $ 50,000,000. 

The debt of the English people, who are now bound to us by 
the strongest social and commercial ties, is 3766 million dollars. 
The public debts of these nations are given in the census returns 
for 1880, as follows: 





er $ 3,829,982,000 vane a $ 389,320,000 
Great Britain.. 3,766,671,000 er German Empire = 49,317,000 
W644 bie cde Ob biebedeane danmeneeee $ 8,035,290,000 


making a grand total of more than eight thousand millions of 
debt, bearing interest, for the most part, at a rate ranging from 
three to five per cent. Would any banker hesitate to lend his 
money upon the debts of France or Holland, our old and true 
friends in the early history of the nation? The English consols for 
years have been better known in every country than any other 
debenture, and if the National-bank notes were secured by these, 
and by United States bonds in equal amount, it is probable that 
these notes, particularly those of the larger denominations, would, 
like the issues of the Bank of England, be current in every part of 
the world. The faith of the French nation has been preserved 
inviolate for years, notwithstanding the change of dynasties and 
forms of Government. 

Would it not be gratifying if we were bound to these nations 
by additional ties of commerce and friendship in these centennial 
years; and would not the holding of this debt as security for cir- 
culating notes serve as a bond to insure that all differences which 
may hereafter arise between this nation and the great nations of 
the Old World shall be settled by arbitration, and not by an appeal 
to the sword ? 

I do not suppose it probable that Congress would consider such 
a proposition at present; but certainly, in view of the rapid pay- 
ment of our public debt, of the numerous banks yearly established, 
the future magnitude of the system and the importance of preserv- 
ing it in its present form, the employment of foreign debts as secur- 
ity for one-half or one-fourth of the circulation of the banks would 
seem to be a proper subject for the consideration of this associa- 
tion. 

The relations of the different great powers of the _ world 
toward this country have greatly changed of late by the use 
of the telegraph and the cable, and the business and com- 
mercial relations of this country with foreign countries will 
certainly become more and more intimate from year to year. 


* Bancroft’s History of the Constitution of the United States. Vol. Il. pp. 363-4. 
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The amount of foreign bonds annually imported for this purpose, 
should the necessary legislation be authorized, would not be so 
great as to derange our public finances or injuriously affect the 
balance of trade. The citizens of England and Germany, particu- 
larly, for many years have not hesitated to invest largely in United 
States bonds, when they could do so to advantage, and the pur- 
chase and deposit of their debentures as security for the circula- 
tion of the National banks, would certainly tend to increase the 
demand and strengthen the prices of the best American stocks and 
bonds in every foreign market. 

The closing paragraph in an address I had the honor to deliver 
before the Chamber of Commerce in New York City, in the month 
of May, 1882, was as follows: 

“TI expect not long hence to see in the newspapers of this city 
the advertisements of your eminent bankers for the purchase and 
sale of English consols and French rentes and the securities of the 
other nations of the globe; and the quotation of their funds in your 
commercial journals and their purchase and sale will be among the 
first indications that New York will contest with London the right 
to be the monetary centre of the world. 


a RO Ct 


ACTION BY STOCKHOLDER AGAINST BANK 
OFFICER FOR MISMANAGEMENT. 


NEW JERSEY SUPREME COURT. 
Conway v. Halsey. 


An action will not lie by a stockholder in a National bank against the 
president and directors for their neglect and mismanagement of the affairs 
of the bank, whereby insolvency ensued and the stock became worthless. 

BEASLEY, C. J. Since the decision in the case of Smzth v. Hurd, 
reported in 12 Metc. 371, and which occurred in the year 1847, I 
do not find that it has anywhere been doubted that an action 
will not lie in behalf of a stockholder in a corporation against its 
directors for their negligence in so conducting its affairs that its 
capital had been impaired or lost, and the shares of its stock in 
that manner rendered worthless. 

That judgment, with respect to its constituent facts, was identi- 
cal with the transaction described in the present declaration 
for the complaint in that instance was that the directors of a 
corporate company had, by their malfeasance in delegating the 
whole control of its business to its president and cashier, occa- 
sioned the waste and loss of its entire capital. The adjudication 
was rested on general principles which lie at the basis of all cor- 

rate existence. These were, in substance, the following, viz.: 

hat there is no legal privity between the holders of shares in a 
corporation in their individual capacity on the one side, and the 
directors of such company on the other; that the directors are 
not the bailees, agents, or trustees of such several stockholders ; 
that the corporation is a distinct person in law, in whom all the 
corporate property is vested, and to whom all its agents and offi- 
cers are responsible for all torts and injuries diminishing or impair- 
ing its property; that the individual members of the company have 
no right or power to intermeddle with the property or concerns of 
such company or to call any agent or officer to account, or to discharge 
them from any liabillity ; that the injury done to the capital by wast- 
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ing it is not in the first instance, nor necessarily, a damage to the 
stockholders; that all sums which could in any form be recovered 
on that — would be assets of the corporation, to be applied 
in the first instance to the payment of debts, the surplus only 
being distributable among the stockholders, and that it is therefore 
only an indirect, contingent and subordinate interest in damages so 
to be recovered that is vested in shareholders. These are the 
main grounds leading to the decision in the case referred to, and 
such grounds are so plainly just and reasonable that they appear 
to have been adopted in each of that series of authorities on 
the subject that are to be found by a reference to any of the 
text-books. TZhomp. Liabil. Directors, 351; Field Corp., § 328. 

The legal effect. of the doctrine thus established is that those 
acts of the officers and agents of the corporation which diminish 
or destroy the capital of the company are direct injuries to the 
corporate body, and that it only can seek reparation for such 
wrongs. And in such cases, if the directors or other principal of- 
ficers are the wrong-doers, or if not being thus implicated, they 
refuse to promote the requisite suit, a stockholder, acting for him- 
self and the other stockholders and for the company, may call such 
delinquent officials to account in a court of equity. The theory 
is that under the given conditions the corporation is entitled to 
indemnification, and that when this is effected the stockholder 
' ceases to be a loser. As to the right of the shareholder to be- 
come the actor in equity to repair a corporate injury, when the 
directors refuse to perform such function; see the case of 77ren/on 
Bridge v. Trenton City Bridge, 2 Beas. 46. 

To the extent of the legal rules established by the train of 
cases to which reference has been thus made, I did not under- 
stand upon the argument that any contention was raised, the 
plaintiff's case being placed exclusively on the basis of the force 
of the five thousand two hundred and thirty-ninth section of the 
National Bankrupt Act. The section thus relied on is in these 
words: “If the directors of any National banking association shall 
knowingly violate, or knowingly permit any of the officers, agents, 
or servants of the association to violate any of the provisions of 
this title, all the rights privileges and franchises of the association 
shall be thereby forfeited. Such violation shail, however, be deter- 
mined and adjudged by a proper Circuit, District, or Territorial 
Court of the United States, in a suit brought for that purpose by 
the Comptroller of the Currency in his own name, before the asso- 
ciation shall be declared dissolved. And in cases of such violations 
every director who participated in or assented to the same, shall 
be held liable, in his personal and _ individual capacity, for 
damages which the association, its shareholders, or any other person 
shall have sustained in consequence of such violation.” 

It is insisted that the clause of the above-recited provision 
which relates to the violations of this law by the officers of a Na- 
tional bank, applies to the circumstances stated in this declaration, 
and renders the defendants liable to this action. The position is 
not tenable. The Act declares that the charter of any of these 
banks shall be forfeitable if the directors knowingly violate certain 
provisions of the statute, and it is for a violation of such provision 
that a personal responsibility is imposed on such officers. When 
the act of the officers has been such that its effect will be to put 
the institution out of existence, then, and then only, are they made 
liable to the private suit of the stockholder or other person in- 
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jured by their wilful disobedience of the requirements of the law. 
As it is entirely unreasonable, therefore, to infer that it was the 
legislative intention that the charters of these valuable institutions 
should be liable to be lost by reason of any negligence and want 
of care of their directors, it necessarily follows that such negligence 
and want of care will not lay the basis of a suit of a shareholder 
against them. The banking Act organizes these financial institu- 
tions, and establishes various fundamental regulations to which 
they are required strictly to conform; and it is quite in keeping 
with the purpose and spirit of this law to find in it a declara- 
tion that if the directors should willfully disobey any of such fund- 
amental injunctions, the penal consequence should be that they 
should make good not only the loss thence resulting to the cor- 
poration, but also that occasioned to individuals by their malfeas- 
ance. The plaintiff's case is not brought within the scope of this 
remedial clause of this section, inasmuch as it does not show a 
willful violation of any one of such fundamental regulations. There 
is also another objection to the application of this section of this 
act to the plaintiffs case. When the clause in question gives a 
private remedy, derived from the misconduct of the directors, to 
the individual stockholder, the only reasonable deduction from the 
words and purposes of the law is that such redress is aimed at 
injuries directly and not indirectly falling on such stockholder. In 
the present case the injury is indirect and derivative; the plaintiff 
has suffered a loss because the property of the corporation was 
squandered, purloined, or lost. Now, for such a loss the statute 
gives to the company the right to obtain an indemnification by 
suit, and by such recovery the indirect and derivative loss of the 
stockholders is, zJso facto, repaired. 

For the sake of example, let us say that the capital of a bank 
is $500,000, which is purloined or lost by the misconduct of the 
directors; the stock thus becomes worthless, because the company 
is made insolvent, but if the corporation sue the directors and re- 
cover as damages their entire capital, full value is restored to the 
stock of the members. It follows, therefore, that unless we impute 
to persons passing this act the design to provide for a duplicate 
reparation for the misconduct of these officers, first, to the corpora- 
tion, and then, second, by way of duplication, to each member of 
the bank, it is clear that what I have called these derivative in- 
juries are not those for which an independent remedy is provided 
in favor of each member of the company. This consideration de- 
rives an increase of weight from the circumstance that the same 
remedy that is given to the stockholders is afforded “to any other 
person,” and if this action can be sustained, so would an action 
be sanctioned that should be brought by any creditor of the insol- 
vent bank. In the suit of Ackerman v. Halsey, Mr. Justice Depue, 
sitting in the Essex Circuit, considered this same question, and 
after having examined the subject with care, as appears from the 
opinion prepared by him, came to the same conclusion as that 
above expressed. 

It has been deemed advisable to dispose of this case on its legal 
merits as they were presented in the discussion of counsel at the 
bar, rather than to confine our attention to the statements of the 
declaration, which is obviously so imperfect that it does not ex- 
hibit the real question in controversy. Regarding the matter in 
this extended sense, the defendants are entitled to judgment on 
this demurrer. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NATIONAL BANK—RIGHT TO SUE IN FEDERAL CouRT.—The act 
of Congress of July 12, 1882, to enable National banks to extend 
their. corporate existence, placed National and other banks, as to 
their right to sue in the Federal courts, on the same footing, and 
consequently a National bank cannot, in virtue of a mere corporate 
right, sue in such courts. But National banks may, like other banks 
and citizens, sue in such courts, whenever the subject-matter of liti- 
gation involves some element of Federal jurisdiction. Thus a suit 
by a National bank against a county treasurer, to enjoin the col- 
lection of an excessive tax upon its personal property, alleged to be 
made in Violation of the act of Congress permitting the State to tax 
National banks, presents a case arising under a law of Congress, 
and is therefore maintainable in a Federal court. Unzon Natzonal 
Bank v. Miller. U.S. Circ. Ct., S. D. Ohio. 


SURETYSHIP—PASSIVE NEGLECT OF CREDITOR TO ENFORCE SE- 
CURITY DOES NOT RELEASE SURETY.—The neglect of a creditor to 
revive a judgment will not discharge a surety. In Umzted States v. 
Stimpson, 5 Penn. St. 437, it was held that when the judgment 
creditor suffered the lien of the judgment to expire without revival, 
the surety was not discharged. Gibson, C. J., said: “The rule is 
well settled that mere forbearance, however prejudicial to the surety, 
will not discharge him. It is his peculiar business to judge of the 
danger to be apprehended from delay, and to quicken the creditor, 
where the occasion requires it, in the way known to the law, in de- 
fault of which the loss incurred is necessarily to be attributed to 
his own supineness.” In Mundorf v. Singer, 5 W. 172, it was held 
that if an obligee in a bond obtain a judgment against the princi- 
pal, and suffer it to remain without revival until the _ lien 
on his lands be lost, and afterward sue the surety on the 
same bond, the latter cannot avail himself of the negligence of the 
plaintiff as a defence. This principle has been followed in many 
cases, among which the latest is that of Wznton v. Little, 13 Norr. 
64, in which Trunkey, J., says: “Mere forbearance, however pre- 
judical to the surety, will not discharge him. This rule applies 
where a creditor suffers a judgment to lose its lien for want of re- 
vival against the principal debtor, and thereby subsequent creditors 
are enabled to take the land.” <Xzndt's Appeal. Albany Law Jour- 
nal, Vol. 28, p. 156. 


SURETYSHIP—OFFICIAL BOND—OBLIGATION CONFINED TO Ex- 
PRESS TERMS.—Under the charter of the city of H. the marshal 
was required to give bond in a sum not exceeding $2,000 “for the 
faithful performance of his duties as city marshal.” The marshal 
was also made ex-officto collector, and required to give such bond 
as the city council should direct. A bond for the sum of $ 3,000, 
after reciting that one P. had been elected marshal of the city of 
H., provided that P. should discharge all the duties of said office 
and should pay over to the proper persons and the city of H. 
“all moneys and effects to them or her in anywise belonging or 
pertaining that may come into his hands.” P. collected a large 
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amount of city taxes which he failed to pay over. Afe/d, that the 
sureties on this bond were not liable. The obligations of sureties 
are strictly construed, and the fact that the bond was for $1,000 
in excess of the amount required of the marshal did not extend 
the liability of the sureties. Czty of Harrisonville v. Porter. Mis- 
souri Sup. Ct. 


SURETYSH1IP—CONSTRUCTION—CONTINUING GUARANTY.—Defend- 
ant gave the following instrument to plaintiff: “Dear Sir: Please 
let Mr. John Newman have credit for goods to the amount of 
$100, and for the payment of which I hold myself responsible.” 
This was signed by defendant. Held, a continuing guarantv to the 
amount of $100. In Hargrave v. Smee, 6 Bing. 244, Tindal, C. J., 
said: “The question is, what is the fair import to be collected 
from the language used in this guaranty? The words employed 
are the words of the defendant, and there is no reason for putting 
on a guaranty a construction different from that which the court 
puts upon any other instrument. With regard to other instru- 
ments the rule is that if the party executing them leave anything 
ambiguous in his expressions, such ambiguity must be taken most 
strongly against himself.” In J/ason v. Pritchard, 12 East 227, it 
is said: “The words were to be taken as strongly against the 
party giving the guaranty as the sense of them would admit.” In 
Lawrence v. McCalmont, 2 How. 426, it is said: “Some remarks 
have been made, on the argument here, upon the point, in what 
manner letters of guaranty are to be construed—whether they are 
to receive a strict or liberal interpretation. We have no difficulty 
whatever in saying that instruments of this sort ought to receive 
a liberal interpretation. By a liberal interpretation we do_ not 
mean that the words should be forced out of their natural meaning, 
but simply that the words should receive a fair and reasonable inter- 
pretation, so as to atiain the objects for which the instrument is 
designed, and the purposes to which it is applied. We _ should 
never forget that letters of guaranty are commercial instruments, 
generally drawn up by merchants in brief language, sometimes in- 
artificial, and often loose in their structure and form; and to con- 
strue the words of such instruments with a nice and technical care 
would not only defeat the intention of the parties, but render them 
too unsafe a basis to rely on for extensive credits.” These cases, 
and others to the same effect, are cited with approval in the case 
of Ringe v. Judson, 24 N. Y. 64. In that case the guaranty was 
as follows: “Mr. Ringe—Sir: I will be accountable to you that 
Mr. Butler will pay you for a credit on glass, paints, etc., which 
he may require in his business, to the extent of $50. D.C. Jud- 
son.” This was held to be a continuing guaranty, and the _ limita- 
tion was as to the extent of the guarantor’s liability, and not of 
the credit to be given. Tootle v. Elgutter. Nebraska Sup. Ct. 


COMMODITIES—TAXATION.—Shares of the capital stock of an un- 
incorporated association are not “commodities,” within a statute 
taxing “ produce, goods, wares, merchandise and commodities:” Giza- 
son v. McKay, Massachusetts Supreme Court, March, 1883. The 
court said: “Ever since the adoption of the Constitution, the 
Legislature in its practice and this court in its adjudication have 
given a very broad and extensive meaning to this term. It has 
been repeatedly held that corporate franchises enjoyed by grant 
from the Government are commodities, and subject to excise. 
Portland Bank v. Apthorp, 12 Mass. 252; Commonwealth v. People’s 
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Five Cent .Savings Bank, 5 Allen. 428; Same v. Hamilton Manuf. 
Co., 12 id. 298; Same v. Cary Improvement Co., 98 Mass. 19; New 
York Ins. Co. v. Gleason, 133 id. 161, cited. This imposition is 
clearly not in the nature of a license fee, but is an excise upon 
a franchise or privilege. The right to levy excise upon franchises 
has never been extended further than corporate franchises specially 
granted by the Government or enjoyed and exercised by its, per- 
mission. The defendant in this case is not a corporation. It is 
merely a partnership with all the incidents and responsibilities of a 
partnership. The firm property is taxable at its business domicil. 
Hoadley v. County Commissioners, 105 Mass. 519. It enjoys no fran- 
chises conferred upon it by the Legislature. It does not ask for or 
enjoy any corporate or special privileges. It has constituted its 
partnership under its common-law rights and such legal agreements 
as it chooses to make. The peculiar feature that the interest of 
each member may be transferred without the special assent of the 
other members, is created by agreement of the partners under their 
natural rights at common law. We do not see how this peculiar 
feature can be called a commodity subject to a special excise, any 
more than the agreement of co-partnership itself or any clause or 
part of it, or any other agreement, right or mode of transacting any 
business, can be called a commodity and so liable to taxation at 
the will of the Legislature. If this tax can be upheld, it seems to 
us that the necessary result will be that the Legislature has the 
power to select any business, occupation, or calling carried on, or any 
natural right enjoyed under the protection of our laws, and impose 
upon it at its will a special tax or excise. This would be extend- 
ing the meaning of the word ‘commodities’ beyond any reasonable 
imits.” Albany Legal Journal, Vol. 28, p. 45. 


NATIONAL BANK—FALSE OATH OF OFFICER OF—STATE NOTA- 
RIES.—Prior to the passage of the Act of Congress of February 26, 
1881 (21 Stat. 352), notaries public, in the several States, had no 
authority to administer to officers of National banking associations 
the oath required by section 5211 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. An indictment against an officer of a National 
bank under section 5392 for a willfully false declaration or state- 
ment in a report made under section 5211: verified by his oath ad- 
ministered by a notary public of a State prior to the Act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1881, cannot be sustained. By section 5392 it was meant 
that the oath must be permitted or required. by at least the laws of 
the United States, and be administered by some tribunal, officer, or 
person authorized by such laws to administer oaths in respect of 
the particular matters to which it relates. It is fundamental in the 
law of criminal procedure that an oath before one who has no legal 
authority to administer oaths of a public nature, or before one 
authorized to administer some kind of oaths, but not the one 
which is brought in question, cannot amount to perjury at com- 
mon-law, or subject the party taking it to prosecution for the stat- 
uto offense of willful false swearing. 1 Hawk, P. C., b. 1, ch. 
27, $ 4, p. 430 (8th edit.); Roscoe's Cr. Evz. (7th Am. ed.), 817; 
2 Whart. Crim, Law, § 2211; 2 Arch. Crim. Pr. (8th edit.), 1722. 
The case United States v. Bailey, 9 Pet. 238, distinguished. Unzted 
States v. Curtzs. U.S. Sup. Ct. | 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


THE PACIFIC COAST LUMBER INTEREST. 


“There is no speculation in this trade,” says the San Francisco 
Journal of Commerce, “no digging and delving in dark holes for 
hoped-for treasure; the forests are there, the lumber is needed, and 
the product is sure. The lumber business of the Pacific Coast 
takes rank where it justly belongs—along side of her wheat rais- 
ing industry. California produces immense quantities of reglwood, 
the only section on the known globe where this useful and even 
ornamental wood can be found. Here laurel equals the far-favored 
mahogany; while her sycamore is becoming known as a most useful 
and ornamental wood. Puget Sound and Oregon furnish pine and 
cypress, and all these woods are found in apparently inexhaustible 
quantities. In fact it is stated with, we believe, the utmost fair- 
ness, that the thirty years’ consumption of lumber on this coast 
has so far made no perceptible impression upon our immense 
forests, and that not one-fiftieth of our lumber has been touched. 
It is asserted by some, but denied by others, that the redwood 
and pine on this coast will reproduce itself in thirty years; but, be 
that as it may, there is no danger that the supply of lumber on 
this coast will become exhausted in the life-time of our children, 
and the development of the lumber interest, the new forests 
opened, new mills erected, new markets for their product found, 
will afford ample opportunity for the safe investment of capital 
for years to come.” 

ORIGIN OF THE “T” RAIL. 


The “T” rail, now universally used on American railroads, is 
generally supposed to be of English origin, but it was invented by 
Robert L. Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J., in 1830, and was first laid 
on the Camden and Amboy railroad. It did not come into gene- 
ral use until after 1845. The first made of these rails were only 
sixteen feet in length. The first rails thirty feet in length were 
made at the Cambia Iron Works at Johnston, Pa. in 1856, but 
there being no demand for them they were used on the tracks 
of that company at their works. The first thirty-foot rails rolled 
on order were made at the Montour Works in 1859. The first 
sixty-foot, or double length rails, were rolled at the Edgar Thom- 
son Steel Works, Pennsylvania, in 1875; and that company in 
1876, exhibited a steel rail at the Centennial Exhibition 120 feet 
in length, weighing sixty-two pounds to the yard. The rail mills 
in the United States have now a capacity of 3,000,000 tons of 
iron and steel rails per annum. More than nine-tenths of the 
rails rolled in 1882 were of steel. 


ANOTHER LARGE SOUTHERN LAND SALE. 


Another large sale of Southern lands in the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi has been made, amounting to 750,000 acres, an 
area larger than the entire State of Rhode Island, and very little 
less than Delaware. They lie in the Counties of Washington, Mo- 
bile, Choctaw, Clarke, and Baldwin, in the State of Alabama, and 
in Wayne, Greene and Jackson, in Mississippi, extending about fif- 
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teen miles on either side of the road. Some of the land is trib- 
utary to the Pascagoula mills, and some to the mills on the Tom- 
bigbee. The land is nearly all well timbered. It has been consid- 
erably depredated on by squatters and timber thieves, and the 
impossibility of preventing these depredations was the principal 
reason for the sale of this land by the railroad. More than half 
of it, however, is virgin forest, in which not a tree has yet been 
felled by man, and is consequently very valuable. The company 
that has purchased this body of land proposes to utilize it at once. 
It will route the depredators by vigorous legal proceedings, will 
build several mills in the new territory thus acquired, with tram- 
ways running into the heart of the best timber country, and will 
begin at once a vigorous and wholesale lumber business. This is 
the fifth large purchase of Southern lands—each of them exceed- 
ing 500,000 acres—that has been made during the present year, and 
it bears testimony to the fact that these lands, which it was for- 
merly almost impossible to sell, are now in great demand. 


SUGAR FROM BEET ROOT, 


A correspondent of the London 7zmes writes: “The increase in 
the consumption of sugar in the United Kingdom during the last 
ten years is immense. In 1843 it was about 200,000 tons. In 1854 
it was doubled, being equal to 400,000 tons. In 1874 it amounted 
to 850,000 tons, and in 1882 to 1,000,000 tons. Of these quantities, 
in 1870 165,000 tons were beet-root sugar, and in 1882 over 400,000 
tons beet-root sugar, the whole of which was imported from Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, and France. The value of the beet-root 
sugar imported into England is now about / 10,000,000 per annum. 
An economical process has recently been discovered in Germany for 
the recovery of sugar from beet-root molasses: or any solution of 
sugar by the use of strontia, which is the alkaline earth of which 
strontium is the metallic basis. The process was secretly worked in 
Germany for some years until recently, when patents were taken out 
for its working by Dr. Scheibler, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Royal Agricultural College, Berlin, and chemist of the Beet-root 
Sugar Institution. By the use of this process very large profits are 
now being made in Germany and refiners in different parts of the 
Continent (notably France and Russia) are adopting the process rapid- 
ly. A large deposit of strontia has been proved to exist in this 
country. By the new process referred to the prospect of beet-root 
cultivation and the manufacture of sugar therefrom in the United 
Kingdom is greatly enhanced. To produce one ton of beet-root sugar 
one acre of land is required. The imports are 400,000 tons of beet- 
root sugar per annum. The crop of sugar beet can be taken every 
three years. If, therefore, 1,200,000 acres of suitable land could be 
brought under beet cultivation, the whole of the beet-root sugar con- 
sumed in the country could be produced at home. A large proportion, 
if not the whole of this land, could be obtained in Ireland. The ad- 
vantages which may accrue to Ireland from the establishment of the 
manufacture of sugar from beet-root appears to be not only that it 
will create a new and extensive source of manufacturing employ- 
ment, but that, as the material used can only be profitably obtained 
_ by means of improved agriculture, the manufactories of beet sugar 
should exercise a powerful influence on the agriculture of that 
country.” 

WEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

At one of the recent meetings of the British Association, Mr- 

M. G. Mulhall read a paper, iu which he said that since the time 
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of the Stuarts the increase of wealth had been more rapid than 
that of population. In 1660 the wealth of England and Wales was 
£, 250,000,000, the population 5,500,000, making the wealth per head 
£45. In 1812 the wealth of the United Kingdom was £ 2,190,000,- 
000, the population 18,927,000, and the wealth per head £127. In 
1882 the wealth of the nation was £8,720,000,000, the population 
35,000,000, and the wealth per inhabitant £249. Public wealth has 
quadrupled since the Waterloo epoch, and doubled since the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria. The wealth of the nation in 1882 was 
made up as follows; Lands, £, 1,880,000,000 ; cattle, etc., £.414,000,- 
000: houses, £ 2,280,000,000; railways, £750,000,000; shipping, £ 120,- 
000,000; merchandise, £ 350,000,000; furniture, /£1,140,000,000; bul- 
lion, £ 143,000,000; foreign loans, £1,080,000,000; sundries, £ 563,- 
000,000. The increase of wealth had been real, and very much in 
excess of prices, as was shown by statistics. The figures already 
given showed the nominal wealth of the nation. The effective 
wealth in 1660 was £ 595,000,000, or /£109 per head of inhabitants; 
in 1812, £ 3,080,000,000, or £171 per head; and in 1882 the same 
as that previously mentioned. The diffusion of wealth since 1840 
had been four times greater than the increase of population. 
Probable returns showed that seventeen per cent of population 
were above want in 1840, and thirty-one per cent in 1877. The 
food consumption per head had much increased. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS Of FRANCE, 


The following statistics as to the number of men employed in 
various branches of activity are published by the Minister of Com- 
merce in France: 342 coal mines, employing 106,415 hands; 1035 
turf cutting works, employing 27,977 hands; 355 iron mines, em- 
ploying 8468 hands; sixty other metallurgical mines, employing 4422 
hands, and 359 iron works, employing 57,000 hands. There are 412 
establishments employed in the manufacture of china and pottery, 
employing 18,708 hands: 162 of glass and crystal, employing 23,421 
hands; 536 of paper and cards, employing 32,653 hands. There are 
619 gas works, employing 10,575 hands; 157 candle works, employing 
3603 hands; 339 soap tactories, employing 3509 hands; 512 sugar 
factories, employing 63,526 hands, and 5024 textile works, employing 
353,383 hands. 

ITALIAN CURRENCY AND BANKING REFORM. 


It would appear that there is still much to be done before the 
currency reform in Italy can be considered complete. The resump- 
tion of specie payments has so far progressed with less inconve- 
nience than was apprehended, but several minor details still require 
perfecting before the reformed system can be expected to work 
with perfect smoothness. With regard to the bank-note circulation, 
there is still the objection that the notes do not circulate ‘on equal 
terms throughout the country. The notes of the Bank of Rome, 
for instance, are legal tender in Rome, but not in Turin, Genoa, 
and other centres. In the same way the notes of the two Tuscan 
banks in Florence and the Sicilian banks have only a local currency. 
The inconvenience likely to arise from such a state of things is 
obvious. It is also stated that the banks have so far redeemed 
their notes exclusively in silver five-lire pieces, whereas it is desir- 
able that they should redeem with gold, at least to the extent of 
two-thirds, as the official establishments do in the case of the State 
notes. , 
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RUSSIA AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRANTS. 


Russian emigration is considerable, but the immigration is much 
more considerable. Thus, in the year 1881, in a round sum, 743,- 
ooo Russian subjects left the land, but in the same year 770,000 
foreigners .entered Russia. During the decade 1870-1880 the influx 
of foreign settlers into Russia kept on with steady increase until 
1875. From that period for a few years onward the foreign influx 
began to decline. A change, however, has now set in. A yearly 
average of 250,000 more souls enter Russia than. leave it. The 
Russian empire is in constant process of receiving an immense in- 
crease of population through immigration. The largest contingent 
of immigrants is German; but it is clear that the English, and 
certainly the ubiquitous Scots, are not slow to perceive that for- 
tune, or at least profit, may be made in Muscovy. The Germans 
found large industrial establishments. Russian Poland, especially, is 
full of new German factories. The immigrants bring with them not 
only the capital and plants, but the majority of their workmen, as 
the badly-schooled natives, possess no technical education. The 
Russians are beginning to complain in a tolerably loud tone. All 
sorts of proposals are started for checking “the appropriation of 
Russian soil~as a field for German industry.” 


PRUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL CENSUS. 


From the returns of the census on the fifth of June, 1882, it ap- 
pears that there were at that date 27,287,860 inhabitants, of whom 
9,261,882 were children under fourteen years of age, and therefore 
unfit for labor, 6,313,573 persons occupied with their households, and 
11,742,485, representing the economic power of the nation. Broadly 
speaking, these last were grouped as follow: Agriculture, gardening 
and forestry, 4,692,348, of whom _ 1,230,080 were women; mines, fac- 
tories and building, 3,065,218 men, and 585,408 women; commerce 
and transport, 766,127 men, and 145,579 women, day laborers, 160,- 
640 men, 118,283 women; army, church and professions, 352,431 men, 
60,661 women; no profession, 352,431 men, 353,064 women; servants, 
30,752 male, 855,425 female. The first four groups, comprising those 
who are employed in industrial undertakings, are further subdivided 
into managers and foremen, 2,805,728 men, 612,720 women; clerks 
181,583 men, 8339 women; operatives, 4,466,942 men (or 46.85 per 
cent. ), 1,458,231 women (or 15.30 per cent). A census was also 
taken last January of domestic animals, with the following results: 
Cattle used in cultivation, 3,124,046, being an increase of five per 
cent. over the corresponding date in 1873; horses, 2,403,288, being 
an increase of six per cent.; mules, 572, a decrease of thirty-nine 
per cent.; donkeys, 6313, a decrease of twenty-eight per cent. ; 
oxen, 8,735,589, about the same as before; sheep, 14,716,730, a de- 
crease of twenty-five per cent.; pigs, 5,801,795, an increase of thirty- 
five per cent.; goats, 1,671,368, an increase of thirteen per cent.; 
bee hives, 1,232,231, a decrease of sixteen per cent.—London Times. 





SOUTHERN CoTTON MILLs.—In Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, between 1880 and 1883, the number of cotton mills increased 
from 128 to 150, and the number of spindles increased from 451,601 to 
726,731. The greatest per centage of increase of spindles was in South 
Carolina, being from 92,788 to 180,701. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. CHECKS PAYABLE ‘‘ WITH EXCHANGE,” 


What is the legal difference between a check payable ‘‘zz exchange” and 


one payable ‘‘ with current rate of exchange ?”’ 

If I, as cashier of one bank, present a check on another bank payable 
‘with exchange,” can I demand currency with the premium on exchange 
added? Or, must I take a draft on an Eastern city for the amount? 

RrEpLyY.—There is this difference between a check payable ‘‘in ex- 
change” and one payable ‘‘with current rate of exchange.” The former is, 
by its terms, payable, not in money, but in drafts upon another place, while 
the latter is payable in money, with the premium, or current rate of ex- 
change on that place added. This difference may often be of no impor- 
tance, but where a bank holds for collection a check payable ‘‘ with current 
rate of exchange,” and prefers to furnish the exchange itself, it has an un- 
doubted right to insist that the drawee bank shall pay the check in currency, 
with the rate of exchange added. 


II]. CHECKS PAYABLE ‘‘IN EXCHANGE.” 


A correspondent writes us in regard to the reply upon this subject in 
our last number, and states another reason for the practice of drawing checks 
‘‘in exchange,” which is worth remembering, and which will be readily un- 
derstood by bankers: 

‘* Permit .me to correct what, I think, is an error on your part—to wit, 
that checks are so drawn to favor the bank upon which the check is drawn. 
It is rarely a favor to the paying bank. But, whether it is or not, checks 
are primarily drawn in exchange to ‘favor’ the payee more than any one 
else, and really to cheat the collecting bank out of its legitimate profit for 
time and money advanced, and care, responsibility and labor involved in col- 
lecting.”’ 


The difference to the collecting bank between a check payable ‘‘ with exchange ’ 
and one payable ‘‘in exchange” is obvious to every banker. In the former case 
the collecting bank is entitled to receive the face of the check plus the current 
rate of exchange in currency, while in the latter it is only entitled to the 
face of the check in the form of a draft on an Eastern city. At the 
points where, owing to shipments of grain, pork or cotton, there is a sur- 
plus of ‘‘ exchange,” there is often competition between banks or bankers to 
work off such surplus; and in collecting checks, the proceeds of which are 
to be remitted to the East, under such circumstances bankers naturally prefer 
to collect the currency and use their own ‘‘ exchange” in making the re- 
mittance, to receiving the face of the check in the form of a draft drawn 
on an Eastern point by another banker. Hence the disputes which arise. 
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Checks of this sort are not those of banks or bankers on each cther, or 
on an Eastern correspondent. They are the checks of depositors upon the 
banks at interior points, where they keep an account, and are usually drawn 
to pay debts by their terms payable in the East. 


Ill. Tue Ricuts or CHECK HOLDER. 


A draws check on bank in favor of B. B loses check. Can B by ren- 
dering indemnity bond to bank, force it to pay amount of check, A taking 
no part in the proceedings, and not being party to indemnity bonds? 

REPLY.—This inquiry raises the familiar question whether a check holder 
has a right to sue the bank, if the check has not been accepted or cer- 
tified. We hold, in accordance with the best and most numerous authorities, 
that no such right exists, and answer all inquiries upon that theory. The 
law is different, however, in a few States (see Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments, § 1635, e¢ seg., where the subject is fully discussed and the authori- 
ties cited), but we have not observed that the courts of California, 
whence the inquiry comes to us, have decided the question contrary to the 
rule as we have stated it above. Assuming, then, that B could not have 
sued the bank if the check were still in his possession and the bank had 
refused to pay it on presentation, the answer to the inquiry is plain. On the 
other hand, if by the local law of California, B would have had a right to 
sue the bank upon the check, he may no doubt recover upon it as a lost 
instrument, first tendering a proper indemnity; but in that case, we can see 
no reason why the drawer of the check should be called upon to be a party 
to the indemnity bond, or to have anything to do with the matter. 





+ > §- 


THE Lost THIRTY-THOUSAND-POUND NoOTeE.—Somewhere about the year 
1740 one of the Directors of the Bank of England, a man of wealth and of 
unimpeachable honor, bought an estate for £ 30,000, and for convenience sake 
obtained a note for that amount. On returning home, just as he was about 
to put it under lock and key, he was called out of the room, and _ placed 
the note on the mantelpiece. On coming back a few minutes later no note 
was to be seen. No one had entered the room in his absence, and after an 
anxious search he came to the conclusion that the precious bit of paper had 
fallen into the fire, and been consumed. MHurrying off to Threadneedle Street, 
he told his colleagues what had happened, and they gave him a_ second note 
upon his undertaking to restore the lost one if it should come again into his 
hands, and in case of its being presented by any body else, repay the amount 
to the bank. Thirty years afterward, when he had long been dead, and his 
estate distributed among his heirs, the supposed non-existent note turned up 
at the bank counter, where it was presented for payment. All explanations 
of the circumstances connected with it were lost upon the presentee—the note 
had come to him from abroad in the course of business, and it must be 
honored without delay. There being no help for it, he was paid the £30,000. 
Application was made to the representatives of the defunct Director to refund 
the money, but they promptly disclaimed their liability, and the bank per- 
force had to put up with the loss. The story goes that it was discovered 
(how or when we are not informed) that the builder employed to pull down 
the dead man’s house, preparatory to rearing a new one on the site, had 
found the note in a crevice in the chimney, and kept it and his own counsel 
until he thought it was safe to reap the reward of his patience and un- 
scrupulousness, and so become a rich man at a stroke. 
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The Banker’s Almanac and Register for 1884 will be made still more 
valuable by the issue to all yearly subscribers of a MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, 
containing announcements of new banks, changes and failures. Among its 
new features will be a list of all the Pension Agents of the United States, 
and of the pension districts which each one represents. The new volume 
will be ready about January Ist. 

NEW YorRK CLEARING-House.—The annual meeting of the New-York 
Clearing-House Association was held on October 2. ‘The association consists 
of sixty-three members, including the Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 
There are forty-three National banks in this city, and all but two of them 
are members of the Clearing-house. The exchanges at this important institu- 
tion during the fiscal year of 1883 were $ 40,293,155,259.65, and the balances 
were $1,568,983,196.05. The daily average of exchanges was $132,543,- 
275, and the daily average balance was $5,161,128.93. Officers were elected 
as follows: Chairman, Edward H. Perkins, Jr.; Secretary—William H. 
Nash; Manager—William A. Camp; Clearing-house Committee—William L. 
Jenkins, Richard King, O. D. Bz2ldwin, William Dowd, George S. Coe; 
Arbitration Committee—D. C. Hays, W. A Thompson, Arthur B. Graves, 
William M. Bliss, Robert Buck. 


MINT STATIsTIcs.—Mr. Burchard, the Director of the Mint, has prepared 
- a statement showing the amount of silver accumulated at the coinage mints 
for coinage into silver dollars, which shows that the silver on hand on July 
I, 1878, and purchased since then is 123,447,480 ounces, of which I1g,- 
206,224 ounces have been used in the coinage of silver dollars and some 
subsidiary silver coin, 304,375 ounces have been wasted, leaving a balance 
on hand July 1, 1883, of 3,936,880 ounces. This remainder has been 
weighed and verified by officers of the Treasury Department. The profits 
on the coinage of this silver, including the repayments by the Adams Ex- 
press Company, amount to $17,342,113, of which sum $15,581,713 have 
been deposited in the Treasury of the United States, $358,399 have been 
paid for shipping silver dollars, $51,925 for loss on sweepings sold, $71,- 
429 for wastages, and $48 for loss on recoining, leaving a balance in the 
coinage mints on June 30, 1883, of $1,278,596, all of which has since 
that date been covered into the Treasury. 


LEGALITY OF STOCK BROKERAGE.—A case involving the principles as to 
stock brokerage has recently been tried before Chief Justice Beasley, at 
Trenton, New Jersey. The Chief Justice charged the jury to the effect that 
buying on margins was virtually gambling, and therefore illegal; but if the 
stocks were bought, a deposit made and title passec, then, without giving 
possession of them, it was legal. The jury found for the plaintiffs for the 
full amount claimed. 


New YorK.—The Wall Street National Bank has been succeeded by the 
Wall Street Bank, organized under the State banking laws. Its capital stock 
is $500,000, in shares of $50 each, the privilege beimg reserved to increase 
the capital to $5,000,000. 


RICHARD BERRY, for thirty-two years the President of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank, died October 22d, in this city. Mr. Berry was born in Hud- 
son Street, in 1804. He entered a brokerage office at the age of twenty. 
Three years later he obtained a clerkship in the Tradesmen’s Bank, with 
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which he had been identified for fifty-six years, acting successively as Teller, 
Cashier and President. He was one of the organizers of the New York 
Clearing House. It was largely through his influence that the New York 
banks were induced to make the loan to the Government at the beginning 
of the war. Mr. Berry was a Director in the Broadway Fire Insurance 
Company, the Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company, and the First 
National Bank of Brooklyu. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD Co.—The total amount to be returned to the subsi- 
dized Pacific Railroad Company by the Government, by the recent decision 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury, on account of mail transportation over 
unsubsidized branch or leased lines during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1882, 
is $356,117; also withheld during the same time under the Thurman Act, 
$ 85,851, on account of mails transported over unsubsidized portions of their 
main lines. It is estimated that nearly $1,000,000 will be required to pay 
for such mail service for the fiscal years of 1882 and 1883. ‘The greater 
port; of the money to be returned will be secured by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. 


STORAGE OF SILVER,—When the new silver vaults in the Treasury Depart- 
ment are completed they will be used for the storage of the surplus silver in 
Washington and at the different sub-treasuries. About 400,000 standard silver 
dollars will be transferred from the Boston Sub-Treasury to the new vaults, 
but the silver in the Sub-Treasury at New York will not be disturbed. 
There is a large and growing demand for silver certificates, coming mainly 
from St. Louis, the Mississippi Valley, Georgia, and the cotton and sugar- 
growing region generally. 


ARIZONA,—Governor Tuttle, of Arizona, has made an exhaustive report to 
the Secretary of the Interior upon the progress and development of that 
Territory. The report places the value of the gold and silver product for 
the year ended December 31, 1882, at $9,298,267, against $8,178,166 in 
1881. As near as could be ascertained the yield of copper in 1882 was I5,- 
000,000 pounds. The report says that the combined value of the silver and cop- 
per product for 1883 will be between $15,000,000 and $16,000,000, This will 
place Arizona second on the list of bullion producers. The number of sheep 
in the Territory is placed at 300,000, producing 2,400,000 pounds of wool 
yearly. 

CALIFORNIA.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Nevada 
Bank was held at San Francisco, October 10. J. C. Flood, J. G. Fair, J. 
W. Mackay, J. L. Flood, and J. L. Brander, who, between them, hold all 
of the stock, were re-elected Directors. The net profits for the year were 
$750,000. Half a million of the profits was carried to the reserve fund, 
making the total present reserve fund $5,000,000. The remaining $250,000 
was carried to the new account. The exchange business of the bank foots 
up $76,000,000. 


Bonps OF BANK CLERKS.—The First National Bank of Chicago has noti- 
fied its 130 clerks that they must all procure bonds, which will range from 
$40,000 to $500 each, and aggregate over $320,000. They are desired to 
procure bonds of the Guarantee Company of North America. 


A BANK MysTery.—The auditors in the celebrated case of the Dexter 
Savings Bank of Maine, against the estate ot the late J. Wilson Barron, the 
former Cashier of the bank, have made their report to the Supreme Court. 
Barron was found one morning in ‘the vault of the bank shot dead. The 
officers of the bank said that he had committed suicide to cover up his pecu- 
lations, while his friends and the greater portion of the community believed 
that he was murdered by robbers. ‘The auditors’ report states that the bal- 
ance due from the Barron estate to the bank is $2,011, including interest, 
and concludes as follows: 

‘‘We do not feel called upon to form any opinion upon the question of 
murder or suicide of Barron, because we are satisfied from the evidence that 
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there was substantially no money in the bank at the time of Barron’s death, 
‘and whether Barron came to his death by murder or otherwise, the amount 
of money in his possession in the bank at that time was so inconsiderable 
as not to materially affect the situation of the parties litigant, or change the 
result of our conclusions.” 

Of the amount which the auditors decide that the Barron estate is in- 
debted to the bank $567.91 is for interest. Among the principal items is 
$373 necessary to balance the account on the cash-book, $650 for five 
special deposits made at the bank, but not entered by Barron; $520 charged 
fcr a United States bond just prior to Barron’s death, and which the auditors 
decide was not purchased. The report of the auditors does not settle the 
case, and either party has the right to ask for a trial by jury. 

THE KANKAKEE LINE is the deservedly popular one between Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, and points South, which enters and leaves 
Chicago over the great six-track route along the lake front, and is -there- 
fore not subject to delays by having streets, draw-bridges or railroad tracks 
to cross. Running Pullman hotel cars through, without change, between Sa- 
vannah, Macon and Chattanooga, and Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Lafayette and 
Chicago, in addition to a regular sleeping-car on night-express trains, it 
would seem to leave nothing to be desired in the way of a comfortable 
route to or from the cities named. The trains of the Kankakee line arrive 
at and depart from the Grand Central Depot, at Cincinnati, in the heart of 
the city, and the terminal facilities of the entire route are unsurpassed. 

THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAiLWwAy.—Among the achieve- 
ments of modern railway progress, the shortening of time becomes practically 
that of space. <A recent excursion train, consisting of seven special cars, 
made the run from Chicago to St. Paul, in ten hours and_ twenty-five 
minutes. It carried a party of English and I[rish gentlemen who are interested 
in the Canadian Pacific Railway, together with a goodly number of its officials 
en route to the Northwest to inspect the Canadian Pacific line. The train 
ran the entire distance from Chicago to St. Paul by daylight. The party 
left Chicago at 6:37 A.M., arriving at Milwaukee at 8:51, where a delay of 
six minutes was occasioned by changing engines. l.a Crosse was reached at 
2:22 p.M., but upon reaching the Mississippi River delay was occasioned in 
consequence of some irregularity with the draw-bridge. However, at 6:27 
P. M., the magnificent train made its final stop at the St. Paul Depot, having 
made the best time on record between that place and Chicago. Among 
the notables included in the party were Messrs. George Stephen, President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal; Duncan McIntyre, First Vice- 
President, and R. B. Angus, Second Vice-President, Montreal; the Hon. 
Donald A. Smith, Montreal, and P. P. Greenfell, London, Directors; W. C. 
Van Horne, Genera! Manager, Montreal; Vice-Admiral Count Gleichen, Lon- 
don; Earl Latham, London; Lord Elphinstone, Lord Castletown, Lieut-Gov. 
Robitaille, Quebec ; George Bliss, New York; Charles F. Smithers, Presi- 
dent Bank of Montreal; Howard Potter, of Brown Bros., New York; the 
Hen. A. G. Archibald, Ex-Lieut.-Gov. of Nova Scotia; William Armit, 
Secretary of the Hudson Bay Company; Stavely Hill, M.P., Q.C., Lon- 
don; Col. Kingscote, C. B., M. P.; Sir John Walrond, Bart.; Hon. M. 
H. Cochrane, Senator, and Hon G. A. Kirkpatrick, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Ottawa, and a number of other prominent persons. 

The distance between Chicago and St. Paul is 410 miles, and the actual 
running time, not including stops, was ten hours and twenty-five minutes. 

A VALUABLE INVENTION.—The stenograph is a machine admirably de- 
signed to revolutionize the different systems of shorthand writing, and in 
fact to supersede all of them. Proficiency in the stenograph system can be 
acquired in one-third the time required by the other systems, and it has, 
besides, an advantage over all other kinds of shorthand, in that the writing 
of one operator can be read by another easily, while the speed is greater. 
We advise our readers to examine this interesting instrument at the offices 
of the United States Stenograph Company, 15 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York, or 420 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BANQUET OF THE CHICAGO BANKERS’ CLUB.—The annual dinner of the 
Chicago Bankers’ Club was held on the evening of the twenty-third of Oc- 
tober, at the Grand Pacific Hotel. There was a_ preliminary meeting for 
electing officers, which resulted in the choice of Lyman J. Gage as Presi- 
dent; J. O. Reutter, Vice-President ; and J. D. Sturges, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. An executive committee, consisting of three persons, was chosen, J. J. 
‘P. Odell, C. J. Blair, and G. L. Otis. Then followed the election of new 
members, after which event the members proceeded to the dining room. 
The tables were handsomely decked with flowers, and a tempting seu had 
been provided. The chair was occupied by the President of the Club, Mr. 
Gage, and the seventy-eight seats around him were filled with the bankers 
of Chicago and invited guests. 

After ample justice had been done to the dinner, the President arose and 
stated that as there were several guests from abroad it would be proper to 
state the nature of the Club. It was an association for an interchange of 
views on the practices of banking, and a consideration of the various finan- 
cial questions which arise from Congressional legislation. Meetings were 
held four times a year, and on each oecasion the reading of a paper on 
some important. topic following the banquet. The uppermost topic for con- 
sideration at the present time was the currency of the future, and this was 
largely suggested by the contraction of currency now going on in view of 
the gradual payment of the National debt. This question interested busi- 
ness men no less than bankers, and it was the duty of all to give it their 
serious consideration. ‘The Bankers’ Club had no theory of its own, and no 
bills to present to the legislative power. It would be impossible to secure 
perfect harmony, and if such were ever reached it would be by the percep- 
tion of a common truth. The membership of the Club consisted of diverse 
interests to a certain extent. There were four foreign bankers, three private 
bankers, eight trust companies forbidden by their charter from issuing circu- 
lation, and thirty-five National bankers. One surprising fact in the condition 
of the National banks of this city was that, with a percentage of currency 
allotment to the extent of $9,000,000, they had in circulation only $600,000 
of their own notes. Whatever might be thought in relation to the contrac- 
tion of the currency, and any legislation that might be introduced touching 
it, any change that was made in the currency law must, to be of any value, 
be in perfect harmony with the laws of political economy. 

Mr. Gage then introduced as the guest of the evening the editor of the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE, whose address will be found elsewhere in the present 
number. 

Then followed a short criticism of the address by Mr. C. B. Farwell, after 
. which Mr. Joseph Medill spoke at some length in the interest of depositors 
and borrowers, and sought to show among other things that there was no 
danger of much contraction of the currency. 

Mr. W. P. St. John, the President of the Mercantile National Bank of New 
York, was next introduced. He described another plan providing for the im- 
mediate issue of more currency, which will be soon laid before our readers. 

The speaking ended with an interesting account of the paper currency cir- 
culated in the West before the war, which was given by Mr. Sanford, Presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank of Rockford, Illinois. He said that the 
first wild-cat note he ever saw was at Belvidere, where there were notes in 
circulation on the banks of Brest, Coldwater and Sandstone. He was on his 
way to New York, and this was in 1837-8, when the small shinplasters 
were in circulation. ‘These pieces of paper were no good outside of the cor- 
porate limits in which they were issued. Rhode Island seemed to have a 
patent on all the bills, the State issuing them for $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, etc. 
In Cincinnati he turned broker, and sold Rhode Island bills for Ohio bills 
at a premium of twenty-five per cent. The latter he sold in St. Louis at 
a premium of twenty per cent., and then bought a stock of goods, which 
he brought to Rockford, and there he took in lots of red dog. A part of 
this he traded off in Wisconsin for another stock of goods. Then he came 
to Chicago, and traded off the balance for a stock of very stale and very 
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sour flour. He then gave a little dissertation on how banking was done in 
Mineral Point, Wis., where the deposits suddenly disappeared, and the parties 
came to Rockford and were arrested there, but the bank never paid anything. 
Shortly after the Green Bay Bank disappeared, and then the banks in other 
States collapsed, and the stump-tail currency came into vogue, which lasted 
until the commencement of the war, when it suddenly collapsed and disap- 
peared, and gave way to the excellent currency which is now in circulation. 

After the speaking was ended the President returned thanks to the gentle- 
men who had addressed the meeting, and the body adjourned. The occasion 
was a most delightful one. Why do not the bankers in other cities imitate the 
example of their Chicago brethren ? 


CANADIAN Dest.—Thirty-two million dollars of Canada’s National debt 
will become due on December 31, 1884. This was a loan made in England in 
1860 for the purpose of consolidating a certain portion of. the debt. The loan 
was issued at five per cent. interest, payable in twenty-five years. The recent 
visit of Leonard Tilley, Minister of Finance to England, was for the purpose 
of making provision for the redemption of the debt. The last session of Par- 
liament authorized the Government to issue debentures for this purpose, not 
to bear interest above four per cent. Sir Leonard, who has returned to Ot- 
tawa, states that he has made an arrangement, through agents of the Dominion 
Government in London, for offering in November next to exchange new 
Dominion bonds, bearing four per cent. interest, to the amount of $8,000,- 
000 or $10,000,000 for the five-per-cent bonds of 1860, falling due in De- 
cember, 1884. Next year he proposes placing on the London market a three 
and-a-half-per-cent. loan for a sum sufficient to retire the rest of the maturing 
bonds. In addition to this it is proposed to call for tenders at once for the 
issue of a loan for $4,000,000, both interest and principal payable in Canada. 
This loan will be made under authority of Parliament for constructing the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

There is at present no authorized Canadian loan unissued payable in 
Canada. These bonds are in considerable local demand by insurance com- 
panies for depositing with the Government for the security they are required 
to furnish for the benefit of policy-holders. These changes in the National 
debt will reduce the annual interest payments over $300,000, which will be 
equivalent to a reduction of debt equal to $8,000,000. 


ENGLISH CAPITALISTS IN THE UNITED STATES,—The fact that English 
capitalists are forming themselves into great cattle corporations, representing 
in one instance a capital of $2,500,000, and settling in Wyoming, Utah, 
and Colorado, for the purpose of supplying Great Britain with beef, is no 
less a significant or suggestive fact than that English capitalists are now 
prospecting in the South with a view to securing or controlling some of 
the best water powers and locations in that section for the purpose of 
manufacturing cotton there, as well as prospecting for iron ore and coal, with 
a view to engaging in the iron industry. They have already obtained some 
very valuable privileges in South Carolina. Between the British capitalist 
and the Northern capitalist, and manufacturer as_ well, the enterprising men 
of the South must show wisdom and sagacity, or the future control of cot- 
ton and iron manufactures there may pass into other hands. 


UNIQUE PRICE FOR SHARES.—Recently, in London, two remarkable shares 
weye sold at a rare if not unique price. In 1612, Sir Hugh Myddleton 
established, with the aid of King James the First, the New River Company. 
Of the £17,000 required for the undertaking, His Majesty contributed £ 8,- 
000. Consequently one-half (that is, thirty-six) of the shares were set apart 
for the King, but on the understanding that he should have no _ part in 
the administration. A few weeks ago, two of these shares. were disposed of 
by public auction. One of them ( the royal) brought the sum of £ 92,258, 
sterling, and the other (which may be called *‘Old Myddleton money” ) 
was sold for £98,250. Such a price is for a share believed to be with- 
out precedent.. . 
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Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
condition of the National Banks in the United States at the close of business 
on Tuesday. the 2d day of October, 1883, and also on October 3, 1882, and 





October 1, 1881. 
1883. =. bong 
SRSOURLRS. 2,501 banks. 2 Pg 2,132 banile. 

Loans and discounts........... $ 1, 303,450,790 .$ 1,243, 203,210 .$ 1,173,796,083 
ee ee 5,793,990 a — = 
U S. bonds to secure circulation 351,412,850. 357,631,750. 363, 385.500 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits... 17,081,000 . 16,111,000. 15,540,000 
U. S. bonds on hand........... 13,593,050. 21,314,750. 40,866 750 
Other stocks, bonds & mortgages 71,114,031 . 66, 168,916 . 61,952,402 
Due from approved reserve agents 124,918,728 . 113,277,227 - 132,968, 183 
Due from other National banks. 65,714,229 . 68,516,841 . 78,505,446 
Due from State banks & bankers 18,266,275 . 17,105,468 . 19, 306, 826 
Real estate, furniture & fixtures. 48, 337,665 | 46,537,006. 47,329,111 
Current expenses and taxes paid 6,808, 327 . 7,238,270. 6,731,936 
Premiums paid ............... 8,064,073 . 6,515,155. 4, 138, 585 
Checks and other cash items ... 3, 582,691 « 14,784,025 . 14,831,879 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 96, 353,211 . 208, 366, 540. 189, 222,255 
Bills of other National banks... 22,673,805 . 20,689,425 . 17,732,712 
Fractional currency........... 443,951. 396, 367 . 373,945 
Specie, viz. : | 

Gold coin. ..... $ 450507490 7 

Gold Treas. cert’s, 27,012,600 | 

Gold C. H. cert’s. 24.750,000 } 107,817,983. 102,857,778. 114, 334, 736 

Silver coip....... 71594,896 | 

Silver Treas, cert’s 2,653,030 |} 
Legal-tender notes .......... 70,682,997 . 63,313,517 - 53,158,441 
U.S. certif. of dep. legal tenders 9,960,000 . 8,645,000 6,740,000 
Five-per-cent. Redemption fund. 15,591,024 ” 
Due rom U.S Fomanner. wees ’ cae ) 17, 161, 367 - 1714725595 

PA bovciietiencennns # 2, 372,656, 364 .& 2, 399,833,676 .& 2.358, 387,391 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in......... 


SPP ere TT ree 
Other undivided profits... 


102,000, 482 


$B 509,699. 787 . 


61,551,958 


National-bank notes outstanding 310,517,857 . 
Siate-bank notes outstanding .. 184,357 - 
Dividends unpaid............. 3,229,226. 
Individual deposits ........... 1,049,437, 700. 
United States deposits........ 10,183,196. 
Deposits of U. S disburs’ officers 3,980,259. 
Due to other National banks. . 186,828,676. 
Die to State banks and bankers 83,692,073. 
Notes and bills rediscounted. . . 7,397 537 - 
PN ik aren eedweaees 4,053,252. 


$ 483,104,213. 
131,977,450 ; 
61,180, 310 . 
314,721,215 
221,177. 
3, 153,836 . 
1, 122,472,682. 
8,817,411, 
3,627,846. 
180,075,749 - 
79,885,652 . 
5» 747,614 . 
4,848,517. 


$ 463,821,985 
128, 140,617 
56, 372, 190 
320, 200,069 
244,399 
3,836,445 
1,070,997, 531 
8,476,689 
3,631,803 
205, 862,945 
89,047,471 
3,091, 165 

‘ 4,664,077 








en ee $ 2,372,656, 364 .$ 2, 399,833,676 .$ 2, 358, 387,391 
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NATIONAL-BANK AND LEGAL-TENDER CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency on November 1, 1883, 
showing the amounts of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES and of LEGAL-TENDER 
NOTES, outstanding at the dates named, and the increase or decrease : 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


Amount outstanding June 20, 1874 $ 349,894, 182 
- January 14, a tibia tegen: vecineanineebenduntounns 351,861,450 

7 «May 31, 1878 322, 555,965 

te a at date* 351,264,803 
Decrease during the last month 1, 334,334 
Decrease since October 1, 1882 10,684,555 


LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 


Amount outstanding June 20, 1874 , $ 382, 000,000 
on January 14, 1875 382,000,000 
‘* retired under Act of January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878. 35, 318,984 
‘* outstanding on and since May 31, hg oe , seeteeee 346,681,016 
‘* on deposit with the Treasurer U. 5S. to redeem notes of 
insolvent and liquidating banks, ‘and banks retiring 
circulation under Act of June 20, 1874............e008 35,750,308 
Increase in deposit during the last month 1,065,193 
Decrease in deposit since November 1, 1882..........+sesseees 2,325,362 


JNO. JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency. 


* Circulation of National gold banks not included in the above, $748,984. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF. THE SPECIE AND PAPER CIRCULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER 1, 1883. 
In the In banks and gen- 
Description. Treasury. eval circulation. Total. 

Gold bullion $61,683,816 .... .... $61,683,816 
Silver bullion bein —— ios 

Gold coin -+++ $400,065,973 

Silver dollars ‘ non 39, 783,527 

Silver fractional coin eed 54,170,263 

Gold certificates... —_ 55,014,940 

Silver certificates sees 78,921,961 

United States notes ‘ w+» 309,486,596 

National-bank notes er 347,324,901 .... 353,342,671 
Fractional currency re 6,987,103 .... 6,992,906 











- $438,842,499 .... $1,291,755,324 ---- $1,730,597,823 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES CIRCULATION HELD BY 
THE PUBLIC AND BANKS OTHER THAN NATIONAL, OCTOBER I, 
1882, AND OCTOBER 2, 1883. 

Description. October t, 1882. October 1, 1883. Increase. Decrease. 


Se RG wccesecces $ 320,902,688 . $327,833,157 . $6,930,469 

Silver dollars 30,801,231 . 35,783,527 - 4; 

Fractional silver 49,687,535 .« 50,901,405 .- 1,273,870 

Gold certificates...... 313,140 . 22,223,350 . 21,910,210 

Silver certificates 61,397,180 . 75,800,831. 14,403,651. —- 
United States notes.. 251,419,341 . 235,054,138 . -_— . $15,765,203 
National-bank Notes. 330,104,018 . 315,570,957. - oe : 14,527,001 
Fractional currency.. 6,623,253 . 6,530,656 . — ; 927597 





$1,051,248,386 . $1,070, 364,021 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 314.) 


Bank or Banker. 
Bank of La Moure........ 


State. Place and Capital. 
DAKOTA La Moure 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
First National Bank. 


(Robinson, Button & Co.) 


eS 
.. White Lake... 


“ 


. Aurora County Bank 


Rank of Sheldon (1. C. Ga ylord), Cas. 


. Bank of Mitchell ( Branch) 
Elijah Butterfield, Pr. 


Jesup, Paton & Co, 
United States National Bank. 
Chase National Bank. 

Herman Huyssen, Cas. 


American Exchange Nat’! Bank. 
Chase National Bank. 


Mercantile National Bank. 
Kountze Brothers. 


Chase National Bank. 
J. E. Howard, Cas. 


“eseevreeeneneeene 


T. B. Crewitt, Cas. 
Ninth National Bank. 
James P. Moore, Cas. 
Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 


eoeeeevreweee tee 


*eeeeevenevnenee 


James M. Pagaud, Jr., Cas. 


United States National Bank. 
Robert S. Mason, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
Importers and Traders’ Nat’! B’k. 
William D. Marsh, Cas. 


(Meade & Fowle) .... 

Mechanics’ National Bank. 

John M. Schwartz, Cas. 

Bradford ) Chemical Nat’! B’k. 
Union National Bank, Chicago. 

Finis E. Marshall, Cas. 

Chemical National Bank. 

Gilman, Son & Co. 
& Co.) 


Gore Mitchell, Cas. 


A. S. Harkness, Cas. 
United States National Bank. 
Geo. W. Smithson, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
Wilmot Saeger, Cas. 


W. A. Kelsey, Cas. 


——_ Forsyth. ...... Myrick, Proctor & Co. 
_) or Assumption.... Bank of Assumption..... 
(Hight Bros. & Moore) Benj. F. Hight, Cas 
IND . Mt. Vernon.... international Bank....... 
Iowa... Garden Grove.. C. S. Stearns & Bro...... 
KANSAS, Burrton. ...... Bank of Burrton.......... 
$ 20,000 W. A. Daily, Pr. 
u . Concordia...... First National Bank...... 
0,000 H. M. Spalding, Pr. F 
4 . Hanover....... Hanover Banking Co..... 
C. E. Sumner, ?*r. 
" ¢ MEMO. cv cnses First National Bank...... 
$ 50,000 Thomas P. Moore, Pr. 
“ Mound Valley.. Condon & Gandy........ 
ee Princeton..... First National Bank .... 
$ 50,000 R. B. Ratliff, Pr. 
LA...... New Orleans.. Whitney National Bank.. 
$ 400,000 James T. Hayden, Pr, 
MicH... Detroit........ State Savings Bank...... 
Hamiiton, Pr. 
» ., Brockway Cent. John W. Lamon......... 
«  .. Ishpeming..... Joseph Sellwood & Co.... 
u .. Midland City.. State Bank of Midland... 
M. P. Anderson, /”. 
" . Roscommon. .. Converse & McKenna.. 
u . Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa County Bank 
Minn... Shakopee....:. German American Bank.. 
; Mathias Bereus, Jr., Pr. 
" . Villard ........ Bank of Villard (I. H. 
Mo..... Unionville..... Marshall National Bank.. 
$50,000 Hugh D. Marshall, Pr. 
NeEB.... Bradshaw...... Bradshaw Bank.......... 
u . Minden........ Minden Exchange Ban 
(Kingsley, Webb 
Penn... Langhorne..... People’s National Bank.. 
50, John Wildman, Pr. 
u . Quarryville .... Quarryville National Bank 
,000 Geo. W. Hensel, Pr. 
TENN .. Franklin...... Farmers’ National Bank.. 
50,000 Nicholas N. Cox, Pr. 
Texas... Denison........ State National Bank...... 
$ 100,000 Jesse N. Johnson, Pr. 
” . Texarkana..... First National Bank...... 
$ 50,000 J. W. Buchanan, Pr. 
N. B... Newcastle...... Agency Merch. B’k Halifa 








(C. I. Butcher, Agent). 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from October No., page 2375.) 


President and Cashier. 
Jesse Newport Johnson, 
Wilmot Saeger. 


Name and Place. Capital, 
State National Bank 
Denison, TEXAS, 
First National Bank 
North Bend, NEB. 
Jones National Bank 
Seward, NEB. 
First National Bank 
Holton, KANSAS, 
Farmers’ National Bank 
Franklin, TENN. 
People’s National Bank 
Langhorne, PENN. 
First National Bank 
Princeton, Ky. 
First National Bank 
Texarkana, TEXAS. 
First National Bank 
Concordia, KANSAS. 
Quarryville National Bank.... 
Quarryville, PENN. 
Marshall National Bank 
Unionville, Mo. 
Whitney National Bank 
New Orleans, LA. 


$ 100,000 
James Sloss, 
George C. Hickok. 50,000 
Claudius Jones, 
Edward O’Keefe, A. C. 50,000 
Thomas P. Moore. 


James P. Moore. 50,000 


George W. Smithson. 
John Wildman. 


50,000 


Gore Mitchell. 50,000 


R. B. Ratliff, 
G. E. Hamilton. 50,000 
J. W. Buchanan, 
W.A. Kelsey. 50,000 
Hamilton M. Spalding, 
F, J. Atwood. 50,000 
George W. Hensel, 
A. S. Harkness. 60,000 
Hugh D. Marshall, 
Finis E. Marshall. 
James T. Hayden, 
James M. Pagaud, Jr. 


50,000 


400,000 





_—_— = 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 312.) 


Elected. In place of 
N. Y. Ciry.—Tradesmen’s Nat’! B’k.... Nathaniel Niles, Pr..... R. Berry.* 

ALA.... City National Bank, Selma .... W. P. Parrish, 4. C..... 
CAL.... First National Bank, Oakland. A. D. Thompson, Cas... 


_ First ee re re t James Moffitt, V. P 


a D. Strong, Pr 
L. R. Norton, V. P 


Bank and Piace. 


C. H. Twombly. 
G. A. Low. 


E, E, Gilman. 
D. Strong. 


Conn .. First National Bank, Winste 


Sterling National Bank 


. Clearing House, Indianapolis. . 


B. C. Church. 
.. J. Elliott. 


James R. Bell, Pr 
W. W. Woollen, Mgr. 


. First Nat’i Bank, Mt. Pleasant. W. E. Keeler, 4.C 


Oskaloosa National Bank 


. H. Seevers, Fy 


. Barton County B’k, Gt. Bend.. G. H. Young, Cas 


. Leavenworth National Bank... 


.. First National Bank, 


Washington. 
National Bank of Lebanon.... 


... Concord National Bank 
. Attleboro National Bank, 


North Attleboro. 


. Palmer National Bank 


John Wilson, V. ?....... 
J. S. Long, Pr 
A. S. Race, Cas 


F, Wilson, Pr 

Henry F. Stone, Cas 

A. Chisholm, 4. C....... 
Charles B. Fisk, Cas 


R. M. Spalding. 
H. J. Walcott. 











CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 399 





MICH... Second National Bank, Ionia.. T. M. Loomis, Ac?t’g Cas. V. Van Vleck. 


NEB.... National Bank of Ashland..... D. D. Cooley, Cas....... S. Waugh. 
» ,. First National Bank, Blair... i Ly ieee a9 ov 7: — ee 
# ., First National Bank, Hebron } y - — ie “ " — 
» .. Bank of Auburn, Be, ~ gf gegen 
North Auburn. } David J. Wood, COBiccce  ceeseces 
N.J.... Vineland National Bank, Myron J. Kimball, Py.... B. D. Maxham. 
Vineland.) H. N. Greene, V. P...... M. J. Kimball. 
. . Adam Van Allen, 77.... —=s weaeoees 
N, Y.... First National Bank, Albany. } Ledyard Cogswell, Cas. A. Van Allen. 
PENN... Bradford National Bank....} J" y pink fC’... T. H Fouliason. 
w .. First National Bank, ) 
Punxsutawney. Be WU: Fi Fascccccse 8 stensves 
TENN .. Third National Bank, , 
Chattanooga. G. Gaskill, BiGicccas j wesssees 
TEXAS.. Colorado National Bank....... Edward F. Swinney, Cas. W. F. Hendrix. 
National Bank of Rutland.... John A. Sheldon, V. P.. sc. we ws - 
* Deceased. 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 313.) 


NEW YORK CITY...... Wall Street National Bank; now Wall Street Bank. Same 
management. 
” * geosee Geo. Wm. Ballou & Co.; resumes business. 
" -  ‘¢0eens Fleiss & Hoy ; now Hoy ’& Gibert 
" S-  weeee Scranton & Willard; now E. K. Willard & Co. 


CaL.... Camptonville.. J. P. Brown & Co.; succeeded by Bank of Camptonville. 
Incorporated Sept. 15. Same management. 


# .. Sacramento.... National bg Bank of D. O. Mills & Co.; omit the word 

# ., Stockton....... Secttten i Bank; voluntary liquidation Oct. 1. 
CoL.... Telluride ...... Bank of San Miguel (W. E. Wheeler); now San Miguel 

Valley Bank. Incorporated. T. A. Davis, Pr. 
ee Augusta....... Andrew J. Miller; assigned. 

# .. Greensboro .... E, A. Copelan; now Copelan, Seals & Armor. 

KANSAS, Burrton..... .. Bank of Burrton (J. E. Howard); reorganized. W. A. 
Daily, Pr. J. E. Howard, Cas. 

# .. Williamsburg.. Finley & Olson; dissolved. W. S. Finley continues. 
MICH... Midland City.. M. Anderson & Co.; now State Bank of Midland. 
MINN... Farmington.... Bank of Farmington ; assigned. 

Miss.... Tupelo........ Exchange Bank (F. M. Goar); failed and assigned. 
en Unioaville..... Marshall’s Bank; now Marshall National Bank. Same 
officers. 
Nes.. Oakland....... A. E. Wells & Co.; succeeded by F. Renard & Son. 
» .. South Auburn.. Nemaha County Bank; succeeded by Bank of Auburn. 
Same cashier. 
Penn... Reading....... Commercial National Bank ; voluntary liquidation. 


Texas.. Eagle Pass..... J. W. Riddle ; succeeded by S. P. Simpson & Co. 
Ont..,. New Hamburg. Denison & Crease ; failed. 
P. E.I.. Charlottetown... Union Bank of P. E. 1.; merged in Bank of Nova Scotia. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of October has been as anomalous in the financial and com- 
mercial as in the natural world. The weather has not been more cold, wet, 
unseasonable and disagreeable, than have the markets for all classes of busi- 
ness men, be they merchants or speculators. Failures have continued, as the 
result of further liquidation in most branches of trade, and because of a 
bear craze in the speculative markets, into which the depression in legitimate 
business has at last degenerated, until the failures of the bears themselves 
have begun, with the first reaction from their over-selling, as those of the bulls 
began a year ago on the reaction from their over-buying. This depression has 
now been, or is being overdone, until values have been pressed too low, as they 
were pushed too high in 1880-81. As the liquidation of 1882-83 was the inevit- 
able reaction from undue inflation, so the next turn in the wheel of fortune 
will bring an upward reaction from the present undue depression. It will 
come slowly and step by step after this ‘‘ selling fever” has, like all fevers, 
run its course, and we will not know that the crisis is past till the country 
is actually getting well again. Like the pendulum, from one extreme to the 
other, this speculative sentiment swings upon the pivot of legitimate busi- 
ness until the wheels of prosperity are clogged by over-production, and finally 
stopped altogether; or, until the clock runs down and capital has not sufficient 
confidence to wind it up again. Happily this country has such virgin re- 
sources and hence recuperative powers that it never does run down. When. 
therefore, the over-production, caused by over-speculation, works off, the 
wheels become unclogged and begin to move automatically, setting the whole 
machinery of industry in motion ; when labor is employed, confidence returns, 
capital comes out of its unproductive hoarding places, prosperity is restored, 
values are enhanced, and prices advance. We are now fast approaching this 
desirable change for the better, and the country will soon begin to mend 
under the strengthening influences of two good-crop years in succession—to 
which we are indebted for our escape from a violent panic, and for the 
gradual liquidation of the past two years. We have passed the crisis, and’ 
those who are looking for it to come will look until the reaction for the better 
is accomplished, and they lose their opportunity to improve it. We are not going 
where we did in 1876-77. That was a culmination of two decades of the wildest 
kind of speculation—one during our war, and the other following it, during 
the Austro-Prussian and the Franco-German wars—which caused a speculative 
inflation in Europe that extended to the whole world. Hence this country, 
which naturally has a period of liquidation every ten years, did not liquidate 
fully from 1857 till 1877, when it did, with a vengeance; because we had, 
in addition to two ordinary liquidations, to get back from war to anti-war 
prices, and from a greenback to a specie basis. The country had such a 
complication of dise&ses then as she will probably never experience again, 
Hence the folly of comparing the present situation with that. Probably we 
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shall never see such low prices again as then, unless we reach them by re- 
duced cost of production through continued introduction of steam and _ labor- 
saving machinery. 

This much we have said to correct some popular and generally entertained 
errors of opinion upon the present financial and commercial situation, in order 
that the application of our views thereof to the markets may be understood, 
as they were not, when we foreshadowed months ago the terrible liquidation 
that has since reduced the prices of provisions almost 100 per cent., of 
stocks an average of fifty per cent., and of breadstuffs, iron, woolen, cotton, 
and almost every other article from twenty-five to fifty. 

We do not say that this liquidation is yet completed; but that it is 
beginning to be, as in case of some of the necessities of life, of 
which the world’s harvests are short, such as wheat and corn; and in 
others, the consumption of which has been increased at the reduced prices 
until it has overtaken demand, such as oats and possibly provisions. Also 
in those where production is being restricted to allow consumption to over- 
take it, as in case of iron, woolen, cotton and other goods. 

From this list it will be seen that the majority of the staples of commerce, 
which is another name for the necessities of life, are pretty nearly, and a 
handsome minority fully, liquidated, while some are depressed by bear specula- 
tion below their real values, and lower than they can remain for any length 
of time. The luxuries of life, among which all purely speculative and even 
investment property is included, are in a different category; and unless their 
present owners are willing and able to hold them until the public makes 
some money with which to speculate or purchase luxuries, they will of 
course go lower, excepting they are held up by the banks until times get 
better in order to save advances already made upon them beyond what they 
can realize or their owners recoup them for. ‘This, of course, includes stocks 
and bonds, more especially the former, as confidence is so shaken in our 
railroad management that investors who have the money to buy with, pre- 
fer to sell them and let their money lie idle, or drawing two per cent. on 
call loan, to risking the principal in them. This distrust will, no doubt, if 
it has not already, carry good stocks as much or more below their real 
dividend value as it has carried produce. Yet it is time to call a halt in 
the selling by holders of dividend stocks as well as by bears who have found 
out that there are people who still hold stocks if they are not buying them, 
that are strong enough to punish the shorts as badly, and in a much less 
time than the bears punished the bulls. We refer to the lesson Villard gave 
the shorts in Northern Pacific Preferred, and Vanderbilt administered to those 
bears who ‘‘jumped” on W. K. and the other Vanderbilt stocks. This is 
a sign of nearing bottom, and a beginning of the end of the bear craze, and 
it has been. wholesome medicine for those who would wreck other people’s 
property, which is a far different thing from pricking an inflated balloon, 
such as most speculative staples have hitherto been, for which the public 
were compelled to pay extortionate prices, or pay extortionate interest for 
their use. The same wholesome physic has also been given to the bears in 
wheat as in stocks, though it was given by the public rather than by the 
one-man power, until they have found there is such a thing as ‘‘ bottom” 
to these markets as well as an end to their rope. If they could have had 
their way and the press had not opposed them, they would have had a panic 
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in the grain trade as well as in the stock market. The press averted the 
former, and Vanderbilt and Villard the latter. 

The close of the month is, therefore, more hopeful in both stocks and 
produce, and the unchecked bear raids of the earlier part and middle of the 
month are not likely to be seen again. Partly because values .are lower, 
partly because they have seen that prices can go up, partly because the 
bears have already lost a good part of what they made, and because con- 
fidence is returning after the terrible losses of the bulls by shrinkage in 
values. While the more conservative and successful bears, who sold before 
the break and when prices were too high, and got out with their profits and 
waited till the ‘‘selling fever” was over, are now good and strong buyers 
on all breaks, and they give the markets a constant support and steady 
undertone. 

Outside of the speculative markets trade has no doubt been injured, and the 
Fall trade lost to a considerable extent by the unseasonable unpleasant 
weather of this month, which has been quite general in the East. In the 
West the moisture was needed for Fall seeding, and was a_ benefit, 
although the movement of the crops was checked by heavy rains at the close 
of the month. This movement, however, has been much more free than 
expected at the low prices ruling, as well as in face of a shortage in the 
crops both of wheat and corn, as generally admitted. This would seem to 
indicate that farmers are poor ‘and unable to hold back for better prices, or 
that their crops are better than supposed. A little of both may be true. 
This free movement and heavy stocks at all points of accumulation on the 
seaboard, and in the interior, have had no influence on the money market, 
as is usual, for the glut of idle money has been increased rather than de- 
creased by the shrinkage in all values and the lack of confidence to invest 
it. Besides it takes 100 per cent. less to carry and move provisions than 
a year ago, fifty per cent. less for corn, fifteen per cent. less for oats, and 
wheat and manufactured goods in same proportion. 

Foreign exchange has not been an influence of any importance on the 
money or other markets. Exports have been light of grain and cot- 
ton, and fair of provisions, while a good many of our good stocks and bonds 
were bought on the break in prices, and before the re-action on shorts cover- 
ing, which were paid for and shipped. As a result a little gold has begun 
to come this way. 

Our exports have been checked somewhat by lack of ocean tonnage; but 
more is on the way, both from the East Indian and Californian trade into 
which so many vessels went in the past year, as to overdo it and break 
rates fifty per cent. This is now turning them back into the Atlantic trade 
as well as the Canadian fleet which always comes here during the close of 
navigation in Canadian waters. This is expected to give us lower freight 
rates and a larger export movement, especially of wheat after the holidays, 
by which time Europe will have reduced her heavy stocks and be a larger 
and steady buyer of our wheat as well as corn and cotton, and probably of 
our provisions. This will quite likely bring more gold here from Europe 
after the new year comes in.* 

* Our imports for September were $3,197,052 less than our exports, and $117,326,909 less 


for twelve months ending September 30th, total imports of merchandise being $694,90,036, 
against $ 749,704,698 same time 1882; while total exports same time 1883 were $812,286,945, 
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The call of the Government for $15,000,000 more bonds is without sig- 
nificance as effecting the money market of the present; but were money 
active it would create fears for the future, as this canceling of the debt is 
steadily and rapidly reducing the volume of our currency. As it is, there 
will probably be ample time for Congress to provide a remedy before any 
trouble results from this contraction. 

Simultaneously with this contraction and the distrust of railroad securities, 
Government bonds have advanced and been very strong amid the general 
weakness and distrust, showing that the remedy proposed for the contraction 
of our currency, in the issuance of our entire circulating medium by the 
Government and the withdrawal of the National-bank notes, would give still 
greater stability to our finances and commerce in times of liquidation and 
panic, when even the banks themselves are distrusted and may be unsound, 
which the Government cannot be under the restrictions proposed. 

The cotton market has attracted less attention, and prices have varied this 
month less than usual, as the trade had discounted a 5,500,000 bale crop 
in September. The ureau_ indicated 5,800,000 bales in its first of 
October estimate, which the trade has refused to accept, and maintains the 
September basis with light trading. ‘The weather for October has been 
favorable, and a 6,000,000 crop is possible, in which case prices are on a 
false basis, notwithstanding the heavy bear failures in Liverpool, which 
market seems to have been held up by their enormous short interest. 
These failures, however, do not affect our market, except by sympathy. 

Dairy products have had «a dull month, and prices have slowly but steadily 
given way under increasing stocks, and reduced demand as seventy-five per 
cent. cheaper meats than last year is turning consumption off from cheese in 
England and the United States, while the Fall make is larger than usual, 
and butterine or lard butter is usurping the place of all but the highest 
and lowest grades of butter, the former for the fancy grocery trade and the 
latter for the export trade. The same mistake as last year is being made 
of holding the price of butter so high that butterine can undersell it at a 
profit. 

Coffee has had its bull speculation on a_ short crop in Brazil, and 
its collapse. The cotton trade have taken more interest in this market 
and less in its own, as speculation was more lively in the former. 

Petroleum has been affected by the general depression, and declined to a 
level of $110 in face of a decline in production of 10,000 barrels daily 
during the month, and a stronger statistical position than has been seen 
in a long time, much stronger than existed last summer when the 
Wall Street and Pittsburgh Pool put it up to $1.25. At present prices, it 
is regarded in the trade as good property and safe though it may go lower 
before higher. Yet the chances are in favor of an advance as we approach 
winter, with maximum consumption and minimum production. 

The outlook for November is not brilliant; but it is better than the reali- 
zation or the prospects were for October. We do not ‘look for general 
activity, speculative or otherwise, this side of 1884; but we do think we have 
seen the worst, as a whole, and that we will begin to mend slowly but 
against $737.650,206 the previous year; showing a decrease in imports of $ 54,744,662, and an 


increase in exports of $74,636,739, or a balance_of trade in our favor of $ 129,381,40r, as com- 
pared with year ending September, 1882. 
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Even should 
there are many branches of trade, especially our export, 
materially. 

The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


surely this side of 


1884 not 
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the new year. 


prove an 


exception, 


MAGAZINE. 





[ November, 


After that and January settlements are 
made, there would be little doubt of better business generally were it not 
that we are entering on a Presidential year which is generally an off year. 
which it quite possibly may, 
which must improve 


1883. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus, 
Sept. 29... $ 329,764,000 . $55,324,400 . $24,077.300 . $314,107,500 . $15,198,500 . $874,825 
Oct. 6... 326,059,900. 56,602,900 . 23,508,800 . 312,090,200 » 15,082,800 ° 2,089,150 

*€ 13.4 327,927,700. 56,448,500 . 24,835,900 . 316,477,300 . 15,177,900 | 2,165,073 

“20... 327,718,300 . 53,544,100 » 24,637,909 . 312,796,900 . 15,266,600 . * 17,225 

(6 27.4+ 324,912,100. 52,452,800 . 24,380,500 . 308,563,400 15,349,900 * 307,550 

Deficiency. . 

The Boston bank statement is as follows : 

1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Sept. 29....... $ 142,668,600 .... $4,769,600 . $4,653,800 .... $89,654,500 .... $ 27,244,800 
i er 142,236,600 .... 5,722,700 4,446,200 90,608,300 .... 27,299,200 

7  Bicces ; 143)741,000 .... 5,815,400 4,512,000 .... 92,335,300 .... 27,178,800 

 <PGiceness 145,055,800 .... 5,444,000 4,798,700 93,149,000 ..«. 27,171,200 

S$ 2] seeeeeeee. 143,946,000 .... 5,765,100 .... §,517,800 93,288,500 .. 27,111,200 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1883. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation 
Sept.29 ......-. $77,971,164 $ 18,844,155 $69,912,893 $9,242,523 
Oct. 6... 77,955,944 18,751,772 70,147,589 9,284,823 

Bibxsuecees 779781 ,225 18,943,541 70,079,215 9,300,479 

a ee 77,781,293 18,703,030 70,252,420 osee 9,266,978 

 Bisctesdns 77426,187 , 18,821,055 . 70,046,819 = seease 9, 283,001 

We append the closing quotations of leading stocks for the month : 

QuoTATIONs : Oct. 6. Oct. 13. Oct. 25. Oct. 31. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 114 114% 114% 114% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 120% 121% 122 122 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 79 79% 79% 785% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R, 114% 114% 18 116% 
Lake Shore.........-. 98% 98% 100% 98% 
Chicago & Rock Island 118Y 120 122 1204 
New Jersey Central... 78% 814 86% 84% 
Del. , Lack. & West... 116% 117% 116% 114% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 10644 105% 105% 105 
a ee 49% 50% 52% 51 
North Western........ 120 120% 122% 122 
Pacific Mail.......... 38 37% 384 37 
Evie. cccccccccceccces. 90% .. 29% .. 263% 27% 
a 54 @6 .. 6 @6%.. 5% @6 5% @ 6 
Call LGGRS..ccceccccce 2 @ 23 1% @ 2 3 @ 3% . 2@4 
Bills on London....... 4.82@4.85 .- 4.814%@4.84Yy. 4.81@q. 83%. 4.814, @4.84 
Treasury balances ,coin ceinainhem « $315,0G62,116.- $118,334,617 .- 118,822,061 

Do. do cur. $6,930,983 .- $ 7,356,659 .. $6,876,089 . 6,718,472 

ee eS 


DEATHS. 


BERRY.—On October 22, aged seventy-nine years, RICHARD BERRY, Presi- 
dent of the Tradesmen’s National Bank of New York City. 


CuTtTs.—On September 1, aged fifty years, MARSENA A. CuTTs, President of 


the Oskaloosa National Bank, Iowa. 




















